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CHAPTER XVIII. 


CONFIDENCES. 


AttHOucH Lord Cheribert was not a boating-man, he was well 
acquainted with river life; he had a natural tendency towards 
sport of every description ; and, to say the truth, cared for little else. 
It is often said of this and that clever young fellow who shoots, 
or rides, or even plays whist or billiards to admiration, that the 
talents he exhibits in these pursuits would, properly directed, 
lead him to fame or fortune; but the fact is, some men are born 
with a marvellous capacity for sports and games, and for nothing 
else. That pupil of Plato’s whom the philosopher would have 


Formed for virtue’s nobler view 
By precept and example too, 


but who would persist in astonishing the crowd at the Corinthian 
games by his skill as a whip (which must have been considerable), 
was one of this class. Though he could make the wheels of his 
four-in-hand 
Along the indented plain the self-*same track to mark again, 
it is probable he could never have pursued even a single course of 
philosophic lectures. The thing was not in him; he was born for 
a life of pleasure. A contemptible existence, it may be said, 
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enough; but, on the other hand, it is to be noted that your 
born sportsman (in the English, not the American sense) is not 
always an idle man, and does not necessarily turn out the total 
wreck and failure that a man of pleasure who is not a sportsman 
is almost sure to become. He may be dissipated, but he need not 
be debauched; he may be reckless, but he is rarely callous; he 
may easily enough, under adverse circumstances, be a scamp, but 
there is generally something wholesome about him which pre- 
serves him from being a scoundrel. Lord Cheribert was a man of 
this kind; but though he had no aptitude for the serious business 
of life, he had gifts which would have made him a social success— 
would have ensured him, that is, a personal popularity in any branch 
of it. Being a lord and the heir to a great estate, his gracious 
manners and handsome face, his humour and frankness, would 
have made him a persona grata with society could he have 
been induced to mingle with it ; but society bored him. Compared 
with the ordinary devotees of the turf, who had been his chosen 
companions, he seemed like an angel, though undoubtedly a fallen 
one; with them he was like the one-eyed man among the blind. 
But to those who knew nothing about his antecedents—and even 
to some who did—he was, superficially, very attractive. He had 
the art of making himself agreeable without exertion in a high 
degree. With women he was an immense favourite; and he was 
no more capable of behaving dishonourably to them than he was 
of theft. 

Though, as we have said, not aquatic, he was conversant with 
boating matters, and in one half-hour put his audience so much 
au courant with everything in connection with them, that the 
changing scenes of river life constantly presented to their eyes 
were invested with thrice the attraction they had hitherto pos- 
sessed for them. 

‘I know Elm Place quite well,’ he said; ‘ Villiers had it, you 
know’ (here he turned to Mr. Roscoe), ‘who came to grief over 
Camperdown at Doncaster.’ 

Mr. Roscoe nodded ; he could have given other causes for Mr. 
Villiers having come to grief, had he so chosen. 

‘Indeed,’ continued thu young fellow, ‘I have lunched before ’ 
‘(for they were now partaking of that meal) ‘in this very room,’ 
-and he looked round him with an air of reminiscence. 

It was a large apartment, with four French windows, all now 
open, so that, except for the comfort with which the meal was 
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served, it might have been a picnic. ‘To my mind it is the 
pleasantest house upon the river, though that roar of the Milton 
Weir has always a melancholy sound to my ears.’ 

‘I rather like it,’ said Agnes; ‘it reminds me of the London 
traffic, which, when one is away from town, one somehow always 
misses.’ 

‘ And you, Miss Grace ?’ inquired Lord Cheribert. 

‘Yes, I like it too. There is something soothing, if a little 
sullen, in that eternity of sound.’ 

‘I used to like it once myself, said the young man gravely; 
‘but for me it has now a tragic association.’ 

‘Really? Oh, do tell us!’ exclaimed Philippa. ‘I do so love 
tragedy.’ 

This was not true, for incidents of a tragic nature ‘ upset’ her. 
It will be remembered how dreadfully ‘ cut up,’ as Mr. Roscoe had 
expressed it, she had been on the occasion of her father’s death, 
though she had since come to regard her loss with a little too 
much philosophy. She was more emotional than Agnes, and cer- 
tainly more easily frightened. When she said she loved a tragedy, 
she only meant that she was curious to know what had happened 
at the weir. The river forked at Milton Weir, where a few posts 
marked out the course of its main current ; the side stream rushed 
through these posts at speed, and then with increased velocity 
dashed over the weir in foam and thunder. 

‘Well, it is rather a sad story to tell people at lunch,’ said 
Lord Cheribert unwillingly ; ‘but I suppose such things are con- 
stantly happening on the river; there is scarcely an eddy which 
has not had its victim or a bathing-place where somebody has not 
been drowned ; only I saw this with my own eyes, you see, which 
makes a difference. We were sitting at this very table—a whole 
lot of us—when an argument arose about boating. Some said you 
could “shoot” Milton Weir, and others that you could not, and then 
the speed and force of the by-stream, that leads to the lock, were 
discussed, and whether a good swimmer could hold his own in it. 
Young Picton, of the Guards, said he was sure it could be done, 
and offered to back himself to pass the posts, and swim round the 
one which stands with a ring through it, about thirty yards further 
down, in the very centre of the stream, and back again. It seemed 
rather a foolhardy thing to try, but he said he had been in worse 
places in the river (though it would be difficult to find them), and 


I took odds that he would do it. I regret that bet to this day.’ 
21—2 
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‘Still, as you were backing him,’ observed Mr. Roscoe, ‘it 
could not have influenced him in any way to undertake the 
matter.’ 

‘I am not sure,’ said the young lord gloomily; ‘if there had 
been no backers there would have been no layers, and I put a pony 
onit. A lot of us went off to the place at once in a couple of 
punts; young Picton was in my boat, in the highest spirits. He 
was not twenty, and as fine a young fellow as there was in 
the regiment. When he had stripped, and just before he took 
his header, he called out: “Get your money ready, I shall be 
back under the ten minutes.” But he never came back to us 
alive.’ 

* How horrible !’ exclaimed Grace with a shudder. 

‘Why, yes, as it turned out,’ assented Lord Cheribert in a 
gentle and contrite tone; ‘but nothing was further from our 
thoughts than his being drowned. He might not get round the 
middle post, which he had backed himself to do, but we thought 
he would at least be drawn down by the current to the weir, where 
there is a landing-stage. But that by-stream is full of under-cur- 
rents, as we were afterwards told, and the poor boy, though he got 
round the post, was whirled round and round before our eyes, and 
presently pulled under as though a rope had been tied to his legs, 
When the place was dragged for him, it was found choked with 
water-weeds, and he among them. And that is why I don’t like 
the sound of the Milton Weir.’ 

The ladies looked greatly horrified, and there was an unpleasant 
silence at the conclusion of the young lord’s narrative. Mr. 
Roscoe broke it by observing dryly, ‘But you won your bet ?’ 

‘I won it, but I did not take it,’ replied Lord Cheribert. ‘ As 
the other man was obliged, of course, to pay, I sent the hundred 
pounds—for he had bet me 4 to 1—to the Royal Humane Society. 
I was more sentimental at that time than since you have known 
me, Mr. Roscoe,’ he added sharply. 

‘It was quite the right thing to do,’ said that gentleman with 
undisturbed serenity. 

‘If you think so, that, of course, settles the question.’ 

The young man was rather ashamed of the weakness he had 
exhibited, and resented exceedingly the other’s cynical comment. 
His irritation was so far of advantage, that the spectacle of it 
turned the thoughts of the ladies from the tragic episode he had 
been describing, and Agnes, with some tact, began to praise the 
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Royal Humane Society, and then, gradually extricating herself 
from the subject, proposed a walk in the grounds. 

She was a clever woman, though her sympathies were restricted 
within narrow limits. Her natural horror at the incident just 
described had already quitted her, as water slips from a duck’s 
back; though it was not so with Philippa, and much less with 
Grace, whose face still wore an expression of distress and pain. 
Lord Cheribert was angry with himself, as Agnes saw, for having 
evoked it. 

‘Do you know the view from the hill at the back of the house?’ 
she asked him. ‘Grace has made some sketches of it ; show them 
to Lord Cheribert, my dear.’ 

The sketches were sent for and duly admired. 

‘They are charming,’ said the young man; ‘ would it be rude 
to ask if they are truthful ?’ 

‘You are putting the artist on the horns of a dilemma,’ put 
in Agnes, smiling ; ‘ she must either confess to failure or run the 
risk of being thought conceited.’ 

‘You are quite right,’ said the young man humbly. ‘I am 
always making a fool of myself. Let us go up the hill by all 
means.’ 

Then it so happened that Agnes and Philippa had some altera- 
tion to make in their toilettes, while Grace had none; so Lord 
Cheribert and herself started a little in advance of them, Mr. 
Roscoe, of course, delaying for the two elder ladies, on one or 
other of whom he was in constant attendance. 

‘I hope I have not shocked you too much with my sad tale, 
Miss Grace,’ said the young lord, in a tone of tender apology, as 
they walked up the hill. 

‘TI was shocked, I confess, Lord Cheribert.’ 

*T do not wonder at it; I was wrong to tell the story. Itisa 
terrible thing for a fine young fellow to be cut off like that.’ 

‘For a bet,’ observed Grace with severity. 

‘Yes, and, as you say, for a bet. I used to bet a good deal, as 
I dare say you have heard.’ 

‘I have heard something about it.’ 

‘Well, I don’t do it now; at least I don’t mean to do it after 
next month.’ 

‘Why next month ?’ 

‘ Because that is when my race comes off, you know; or rather 
you don’t know. It is very much after time. I have promised 
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my father that it shall be my last professional performance on the 
pig—I mean in the saddle.’ 

‘Do you mean that you are a professional jockey ?’ 

‘Well, no; not quite that,’ he answered, smiling; ‘there are 
gentlemen riders of course. You seem to be quite ignorant of 
those things; most of the ladies I know—but, to be sure, I don’t 
know many—are devoted to racing.’ 

‘ And to bets?’ 

‘Yes, and to bets. Of course some of them only bet gloves— 
these always want a point or two, I notice, beyond the odds; but 
some of them make regular books, and are quite as keen about 
the money as we are.’ 

‘TI don’t think I should like those ladies.’ 

‘I dare say not; I am not wildly fond of them myself. I 
prefer quiet girls, who have good feelings and—and—what a dear 
doggie that is of yours! Rip, Rip!’ and the little creature barked 
and danced around the young lord, just as he would have had him 
to do, and so preserved him from a very considerable embarrass- 
ment. Grace had by no means fallen in love with him, as perhaps 
he flattered himself, and was not embarrassed in the least. If 
she had understood his meaning, as he now felt, she might not 
only have been embarrassed but even angry; he had been going 
much too quick and too far, but Rip had saved him. Dogs have 
great sagacity ; in Hampshire they are trained for truffle-hunting : 
why should they not be also trained for ‘ gooseberry picking ’—to 
accompany young people in the early days of their ‘ walking’ 
together, and to make diversions just at the right moment? 

‘Since you disapprove of those who are keen, as you express 
it, about winning money from their friends, Lord Cheribert,’ said 
Grace after a pause, ‘ why do you like to do it yourself ?’ 

‘I was only speaking of the matter as regards ladies, Miss 
Grace. With a man, of course, it is different. What is a fellow 
to do—I mean a fellow in my position—if he does not speculate 
alittle? I don’t understand investments, as your poor father did, 
so I try the turf, not with such satisfactory results, I am sorry to 
say. He was defending himself by this reference to Mr. Tremen- 
here, but he little knew the effectiveness of his weapon. She 
took a milder view of the young man’s proceedings at once, though 
he had not her father’s excellent motives. 

‘Yes, I suppose the desire of gain is natural to a man,’ she 
said, ‘ like his delight in hunting. I can’t understand the attrac- 
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tion in either case, so I suppose I am no judge of it. You don’t 
want the money and you don’t want the fox.’ 

‘Oh, but there you are quite mistaken, Miss Grace,’ he put in 
earnestly. ‘As to the fox, I have not a word to say; he has a 
disagreeable smell, which the money never has—even the old 
Romans knew that—vnon olet, they said—and I want it exceed- 
ingly. Considering what people are pleased to call my “ position,” 
I am the greatest pauper in all England.’ 

‘You don’t look like it,’ answered Grace, smiling. His frank- 
ness and the smile that so well suited it were having their effect 
upon her. 

‘ Well, these flannels are not costly, though my tailor will have 
to wait for his money for them. But it is the very fact of one’s 
having to keep up a certain appearance that prevents one from 
retrenching: at least that is what the governor says in explana- 
tion of what Mr. Roscoe would call a tightness in the money 
market. I am ashamed of myself for speaking of such matters to 
you, Miss Grace; but if any one should ever tell you that I am 
exceedingly hard up, I am sorry to say—whatever might be their 
motive for saying it—that they would only be saying the truth.’ 

She looked at him in some surprise, for his tone seemed un- 
necessarily earnest. 

‘I don’t suppose anyone is likely to say anything of the kind 
to me, Lord Cheribert.’ 

‘Very likely not,’ he laughed uneasily; ‘but if they do, you 
know, you might just tell them that you had been made aware of 
the fact by the person principally interested. Now I daresay you 
are saying to yourself what an egotistic creature this man is to 
bore me with his private affairs, in which I cannot see one ray of 
interest.’ 

‘Nay, Lord Cheribert, that is not so,’ she answered gently; 
‘but, no doubt through my own stupidity, I am utterly unable to 
understand the immense importance which people, who have 
enough to live upon, attach to more money.’ 

‘Indeed!’ He looked surprised in his turn. ‘ Well, the fact 
is, I am not in a position to enlighten you upon that point,’ 
replied the young fellow, laughing, ‘for I have never had enough 
to live upon. I have been in debt ever since I was at school.’ 

‘ That means that you have always lived beyond your income, 
and, Iam afraid, been very extravagant,’ she answered reprovingly. 

‘People do say that,’ he admitted gravely, ‘but then they will 
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say anything. Selwyn says—but perhaps you don’t know Selwyn 
—that if you spend every shilling on yourself it is quite extra- 
ordinary how far your money can be made to go; but I protest I 
never found it so.’ 

‘And have you spent every shilling on yourself, Lord 
Cheribert ?’ 

‘Directly or indirectly, every sixpence.’ 

‘Then you must forgive me for saying that I think it shame- 
ful. Some of us err in that way through ignorance of what is 
going on in the world, but that cannot be your case. Pray 
Heaven for a human heart, my lord.’ 

As she stood regarding him, face to face, with a flush of indig- 
nation on her cheek, and the fire of scorn in her eyes, he stared at 
her in amazement. 

‘ My heart is human enough, Miss Grace,’ he answered humbly, 
‘and I don’t think it is hard.’ 

‘Pardon me; I had no right to speak so, Lord Cheribert.’ 

‘Nay pardon me; you have a right, if you will permit me to 
say that much. But I don’t think I am quite so worthless as I 
seem.’ She would have spoken, but he stopped her with a gesture. 
‘Pray listen to me one moment in my own defence. There are 
those who will tell you that I have had great advantages, and 
therefore ought to be a better man. I ought, Heaven knows, 
but not on that account. I have had disadvantages of every kind. 
Spoilt from my cradle, fawned upon even in boyhood, which it is 
most falsely told us is the age of naturalness, flattered as I grew 
up, to the top of my bent, I have never heard the truth about 
myself, till now, from a single voice, save one, and that a harsh 
one—my own father’s.’ 

‘Had you no mother?’ inquired Grace softly. 

‘She died before I knew her.’ 

‘So did mine,’ murmured the girl. 

‘But you, at least, had a father who loved you dearly. That 
was not my case. I do not know when it was that he began to 
look coldly upon me, but it was too early. I was one to be led, I 
think—I could never stand being driven—but there was no one 
to lead me ; and now, perhaps, it is too late.’ 

Grace trembled, but not, as the young man perhaps imagined, 
from any notion of taking him in hand; she trembled at her 
audacity in having taken it upon herself to lecture him. She felt 
like a timid schoolmistress who has ‘ tackled’ too big a hoy. 


{ 
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‘I understand,’ she said, ‘you have been reconciled to your 
father.’ 

‘Yes, that is so, in a sort of way. He means to be kind now, 
I think—after next month.’ 

‘Next month ?’ 

‘Yes, after my last race is ridden. His paternal heart will 
not begin to yearn for me till I have left the turf. Mr. Allerton 
will tell you all about it, if you are so good as to ask him.’ 

The young girl blushed on her own account for the first time. 
She recognised at once that there could be only one reason for 
her making inquiry of Mr. Allerton about Lord Cheribert’s pros- 
pects of amendment, and, above all, for his asking her to do 
so. The young man perceived her embarrassment and at once 
endeavoured to relieve it. 

‘Perhaps some day or other, Miss Grace,’ he continued, 
smiling, ‘I shall be a pattern son and a reformed character, and 
you will say “ Good boy” instead of scolding me.’ 

‘I never meant to scold you; I had no right 

‘You said that before,’ he put in quickly; ‘I hope you will 
not repeat it. It is the only thing you have said to me that was 
not kind.—Rip! Rip! good doggie! so they are coming up, are 
they ?—How quick his ears are for the feet of a friend! Here are 
your sisters and Mr. Roscoe.’ 


’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE WEIR. 


Or all pleasure-vessels, there is none so much run down—though 
it has the reputation of doing that to others—as the river steam- 
launch. It is too big for its place; it is ugly ; its voice is strident 
and ear-piercing ; and it causes waves to rise in its wake that are 
a great nuisance to rowing-boats. All this is very true; but, for 
comfort and convenience to its passengers, give me (or even lend 
me) a steam-launch, in preference to any other boat that cleaves 
the stream. There are no perspiring rowers to watch, which of 
itself is a relief to anyone gifted with human pity; you can move 
about without upsetting the ship, or shipping a sea, or unshipping 
the rudder, or doing anything nautically objectionable; you have 
not got to look out (metaphorically speaking) for squalls; another 
has to look out for you—and squalls; you can take your lunch 
21—5 
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like a civilised being, and a much better one than ever came 
out of a rowboat; you are not concerned about the difference be- 
tween up-stream and down-stream; you ‘need no aid of sail or 
oar, and heed no spite of wind or tide’; and when it rains you 
can get under cover. 

Of course there was a steam-launch attached to Elm Place, as 
well as a flotilla of skiffs and punts; its name was the Comet, but 
when the Tremenheres used it it was more commonly termed the 
Compassion, because of its gentle ways. Grace would never go 
on board of it save under a solemn promise that it should not 
spurt unless the course was clear ; that it should ‘slow’ whenever 
there was a boat within fifty yards of it ; and that it should never 
be allowed to scream. When it wanted the lock gates open a 
horn was blown, vice the steam-whistle superseded. This made it 
a floating heaven for everybody as well as the angel herself. 
Sometimes the Compassion would tow a boat or two up-stream, 
when the joy and gratitude of the tired oarsmen were delightful 
to see, and proved what they really thought of rowing. 

Lord Cheribert, in spite of his flannels, was never unwilling 
to forego the delights of boating and accept an invitation from 
the ladies to go up or down the riverin the Comet. He generally 
had a bet or two with Mr. Roscoe—just a sovereign or so, unless 
that gentleman thought it a particularly ‘ good thing,’ when he 
would ‘make it a fiver’—about how many boats there would be 
in a lock, or how many swans they would meet in a mile—for he 
could no more help betting than he could help breathing; it was 
not, however, that time was heavy on his hands, for he enjoyed 
these little trips amazingly, and had an idea that he was getting 
domestic. His company was greatly appreciated by Mr. Roscoe, 
because he won money of him; by the two elder sisters, because 
he was a lord (they would have liked to have had painted on him— 
as the boat had the Comet on her stern—‘ This is a lord’); and by 
Grace, because she really liked him. His manners were unexcep- 
tionable ; his talk was bright and genial; and she believed that 
he had a good heart. Perhaps he had; it ought at all events to 
be in good condition, for it had suffered nothing from use. It had 
experienced a few impulses—some creditable to him, but some 
the reverse—that was all. Grace likened him with the poet to 
the lily. 

Lord Cheribert (though no profligate) was not, it must be con- 
fessed, much like that emblem of purity in other respects. He once 
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told an old friend of hers with whom he was acquainted, in an 
unwonted moment of confidence, that Grace Tremenhere ‘ did him 
good’; and in a vague sort of way, I think, she shared this notion. 
There is nothing so pleasing to a girl’s nature as the belief that she 
is reforming a rake, though, as a general rule, she might as well 
stroke a hedgehog with the object of making that animal smooth. 
Grace did not flatter herself to this extent ; but it did not escape 
her observation that in her presence the young fellow was always 
at his best; that he toned himself down, as it were—‘ slowed’ 
like the Comet—and strove to make his conversation agreeable to 
her. She sighed over him while she smiled at him. Her sisters 
often interchanged significant glances in connection with these 
young people, and even whispered to one another : 

‘I really think this will come to something.’ 

Mr. Roscoe nodded agreement, and, with less cireumlocution, 
observed, ‘He’s hooked ’—an expression more forcible than 
appropriate, since it suggested that the young lady had been 
fishing for him, which was very far indeed from being the case. 

A great deal of river life was seen from the deck of the Comet, 
and a very picturesque and pleasant spectacle it was. Grace grew 
quite learned about it, thanks to Lord Cheribert’s teaching, who 
enjoyed his tutorship amazingly, and could not understand what 
the poor devils had to complain about who found coaching so irk- 
some; he would have taught her anything he knew with the same 
alacrity, though the terms of payment were less distinctly under- 
stood than he could have wished. 

Their neighbours at Milton in the aquatic line particularly 
interested the ladies; it is a village as completely given up to 
boating-men in the summer months as Switzerland is to tourists. 
Every day fifty fine young fellows, in every description of river 
craft, from the punt to the canoe, set forth from it up stream or 
down, and many of their sunburnt faces grew quite familiar to 
them. The two London eight-oars were their favourite boats, the 
crews of which were probably even more familiar with them, 
though neither party had interchanged a word. Whether in 
acknowledgment of the courtesy exercised by the Compassion 
in ‘ slowing’ or from the natural chivalry of their disposition, these 
young gentlemen would often get up a race for the amusement of 
its owners, and in return the launch would sometimes tow them 
home. When this happened the ladies had an opportunity of 
observing their unknown friends with considerable particularity. 
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At first the Monarch used to beat the Prudent, but after a while 
the result of the struggle was the other way, in consequence, as 
Lord Cheribert said, of a change in the latter’s crew. The new 
stroke was a stranger to him, but he had heard something about 
him, and indeed it was natural to those who saw Walter Sinclair 
for the first time to inquire who he was. He was not only a tall 
powerful young fellow, exceptionally good-looking—fair except as 
to face and hands, which the sun had tanned to a tawny hue, and 
with nut-brown hair that seemed to curl more and more as he 
warmed to his work—but he had an air of great distinction. Though 
evidently a gentleman, he had not the aristocratic appearance 
of Lord Cheribert ; but his expression, which is unusual among 
boating men, was curiously thoughtful. When he was pulling he 
pulled with a will—or, as Mr. Roscoe expressed it, ‘like ten thou- 
sand devils "—but when in repose he seemed to lose himself. He 
seldom joined in the subdued talk and laughter of the rest of the 
crew at their ease; his grey eyes seemed to be looking into space 
for something beyond the horizon. Yet they took in everything 
about him—he was the best ‘ look-out’ in the boat—and sometimes 
(though he was much too well bred to stare) they took in the 
Comet, every stick of her, like a flash of lightning. He interested 
the ladies considerably, who named him Werter from his supposed 
disposition to melancholy; but whether he was so or not, he was 
certainly the cause of melancholy to the Monarch. Lord Cheri- 
bert affirmed that he was as good a swimmer as he was an oarsman, 
and that he could give any of his companions ten yards in a hun- 
dred in a foot-race. They called him the Cherokee, because he had 
been amongst the American Indians, and had acquired some of 
their accomplishments. 

One afternoon the Comet made rather a longer voyage than 
usual, down to Windsor; it was a day Grace long remembered. 
Never had the river looked so bright and joyous. She could 
scarcely tell whether the warmth of the sunshine in the open, or 
the chequered shadow of the woods, or the coolness of the locks, 
as the launch sank with the sinking of the waters, was most 
delightful. The Castle, seen from the bosom of Father Thames 
—the noblest spectacle that man’s hand has ever given to man’s 
_ eye—the woods of Clieveden, not yet touched with autumn’s fiery 

finger ; the peaceful villages on either side the stream, had never 
seemed to her so beautiful. Lord Cheribert sat near her quietly 
smoking the contents of his cigar-case, which was of the size of a 
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small portmanteau ; if he could not always sympathise with her 
thoughts, he knew when she did not want them disturbed, and 
found satisfaction enough in looking at her as she sat with Rip 
on her lap, and her dreamy eyes half closed. There are eyes 
which, though beautiful in themselves, look better so, as Solomon 
(who had a great experience) well understood: they take us with 
their lids. Presently the dog leaped down and began to bark; a 
swan was hissing at someone in a canoe. It was ungrateful of 
the bird, for the man had been feeding her with biscuits, and when 
his store was finished, and he moved lightly away with a silvery 
splash of his oar, she resented it. It was Werter, as they called 
him, returning home and close to Milton lock. Its gates received 
his canoe, as well as the launch, into its icy bosom, which slowly 
rose with both of them. There are few places where we get so 
good a view of our fellow-creatures as when we are in the same 
lock with them; it is almost as good as being in the same 
boat. 

‘What a magnificent fellow that Sinclair is!’ observed Lord 
Cheribert softly; ‘it is a pity that Oxford could not have him in 
their boat at Putney.’ 

‘He is not a University man, then?’ inquired Grace. 

‘Oh, no; he has had a rough time of it in his life, I believe, 
out in the Wild West.’ 

‘He does not look rough.’ 

‘No, indeed. He is gentle and good-natured enough, they 
tell me.’ 

Here the young fellow put his hand upon the launch to steady 
his frail craft, and Rip, having sniffed at it as if it were something 
nice to eat, proceeded to lick his fingers. 

‘It is a good sign when your little dog takes to a man, Miss 
Grace, is it not ?’ whispered Lord Cheribert. 

‘I don’t think Mr. Roscoe would agree with that sentiment,’ 
answered the girl, smiling. ‘ But nevertheless, generally speaking, 
I think it is so.’ 

‘I’m glad to hear you say that, because, you know, he took to 
me.’ And he looked up in Grace’s face and smiled his sunniest 
smile. 

The lock gates opened slowly, making their wooden frame as 
usual for the river picture, and out came steam-launch and canoe 
together, side by side. Then a sad mischance happened. It was 
at Milton lock, it will be remembered, where the by-stream 
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ran down to the river at mill-race speed. The great posts just 
marked the road for the river craft, and on the other side of them 
the current seethed and boiled, as if mad to join in the headlong 
leap of the water. 

Just as Sinclair pushed off, the dog, unwilling as it seemed to 
lose his new friend, overbalanced himself, and fell into the water. 
Grace saw it and sprang up with a scream of horror, and everyone 
started up aghast to see what had happened. Poor Rip, though 
swimming his best against his fate, was violently carried by the 
stream between the posts; and the next moment there was a 
great splash in the water and the canoe turned bottom upwards: 
Sinclair had jumped out of it after the dog. It was a generous 
impulse, but, to one who knew the river, seemed little short of 
the act of a madman. 

‘The weeds! the weeds!’ exclaimed Lord Cheribert at the top 
of his voice. ‘ There are weeds under the left bank!’ 

If the swimmer heard he did not heed, for to the left bank 
the dog was being hurried, and after him he made. It was a 
most exciting, but, to those who had heard Lord Cheribert’s story 
of that very place, a very distressing spectacle. The young fellow 
swam like a fish ; in half a dozen powerful strokes he had over- 
taken the little half-drowned creature, and, reversing the usual 
practice in such cases of emergency, the man had seized the dog’s 
neck with his teeth and held him up above the waves. As with 
his strange burden the young fellow turned about, with shining 
face, a shout of applause burst from all beholders. The next 
moment it died away, and was succeeded by a shudder of fear. 
Instead of swimming towards the weir, where there was a landing- 
stage, as all expected, he made for the post and ring that stood 
in the centre of the by-stream ; and after a stroke or two, though 
he still moved his powerful arms, they perceived that he was not 
only making no progress, but sinking lower in the water. The 
weeds, the presence of which had cut him off from the weir, had 
got him by the leg. It was a terrible moment. Agnes and 
Philippa hid their faces ; Grace, white as death, with parted lips 
and staring eyes looked on in speechless agony. Lord Cheribert 
kicked off his shoes. 

‘No, my lord,’ whispered Roscoe, seizing his arm and holding 
it as in a vice, ‘you shall not: it would be certain death to you, 
and he is as good as dead already.’ 

But Sinclair was not dead. With a last almost superhuman 
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effort he suddenly freed himself from the weeds, and, still with 
the dog in his mouth, reached the post, and seized the ring. Then 
the men cheered and the women wept. 

‘There’s not another man in England who could have done it,’ 
exclaimed Lord Cheribert admiringly, ‘ or who would not have let 
go of the dog.’ 

The next moment the young fellow was sitting on the post 
with the dog in his arms. He took off his cap, which had some- 
how stuck to him throughout, and tossed it in the air. Every 
man burst out laughing, not so much at the absurdity of the 
spectacle as a relief to their feelings: in the laughter of the two 
elder ladies there was, however, much more of hysterics than 
mirth, and Grace did not laugh at all. She was greatly distressed 
and pained, but she took out her pocket-handkerchief, and waved 
it in reply to the young man’s salutation. The thunder of the 
weir made any verbal communication with him from anybody out 
of the question. 

Then the lock-keeper put out in a punt attached to the bank 
by a long chain, and delivered the youth from his unpleasant 
situation, where he was sitting, however, quite at his ease. Rip 
half drowned, and a quarter frightened to death, was shivering 
in silence ; he had not a bark left in him. The lock-keeper would 
have taken the dog, but Sinclair kept hold of it, and, walking 
quietly down to the river-side where the launch awaited him, was 
about to hand the animal to Lord Cheribert, as though returning 
some little article which he had picked up, when Grace interfered 
and held out her trembling hands. 

‘I am afraid he is rather wet,’ said the young fellow, smiling. 
He was rather wet himself, but looked not a whit the worse for that. 

‘How very, very good and wrong of you!’ she murmured 
earnestly, as, hugging her little favourite with one hand, she held 
out the other to him with a tearful smile; she was what Philippa 
afterwards termed ‘ very much upset.’ 

Then Agnes, perceiving her sister’s embarrassment, stepped 
forward and said, ‘You have done a very fine, but, I am obliged 
to add, a very foolish thing, sir; to have saved our dog at the risk 
of your own life. I really don’t know what to say to you.’ 

‘You can ask him to dinner,’ observed Lord Cheribert sen- 
tentiously. 

‘We shall be delighted to see you if you will come over to 
“The Place”; we dine at seven,’ said Agnes graciously, 
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‘I am afraid I have no dinner dress,’ replied the young fellow 
ruefully. 

‘That is not of the least consequence,’ observed the hostess. 

‘You must change that at all events,’ remarked his. lordship, 
pointing to his dripping garments, ‘ or I shall dine in a mackintosh, 
Mr. Roscoe and I will call for you in half an hour,’ 


CHAPTER XxX, 


WALTER SINCLAIR. 


SomE people would have called Lord Cheribert’s conduct in pro- 
posing that Walter Sinclair should be invited to Elm Place little 
short of chivalrous; when a young man is seeking the affec- 
tions of a young woman, and has not yet obtained them, he is not 
generally so willing that she should cultivate an acquaintance with 
a possible rival. But the fact is that the idea of rivalship never 
entered into Lord Cheribert’s head. It is one of the advantages 
of being a lord that that position gives one a great sense of 
security. The young fellow was fully persuaded, though he had 
not yet succeeded in recommending himself to Grace as a suitor, 
that there was no one else who was preferred to him ; and it never 
struck him for a moment that Mr. Walter Sinclair should be pre- 
ferred. He himself had a liking for the man, admired his good 
looks, his prominence in all athletic exercises, the pluck he had 
exhibited—and perhaps still more the recklessness—in saving the 
life of the little dog at the risk of his own; but he never dreamed 
of him as a rival, There was no comparison between them. His 
own affairs, it is true, were in a very unprosperous condition. He 
had parted with half his patrimony in post-obits; but still his 
father was a rich man and a peer, and he would one day stand in 
his shoes. Without being conceited he had considerable confi- 
dence—as indeed he had good reason to have—in his own personal 
attractions; and if he had not made the way with Grace that he 
had hoped to make, he flattered himself that he had made some 
way; she was certainly interested in him ; her manner was always 
gracious to him, and sometimes confidential—even tender. He 
had too much the start of her new acquaintance to fear him, even 
if he should think of entering himself for the matrimonial stakes ; 
but no such notion occurred to him. He had no more chance 
than has a half-bred horse of winning the Derby. Sinclair, as he 
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believed, and justly, had neither wealth nor position. His father 
had been, it was said, an unsuccessful merchant, and afterwards 
an adventurer, who had not succeeded even in that line. Nay, 
Sinclair had been an adventurer himself (though not in a bad 
sense), and took no pains to conceal the fact. He talked quite 
frankly to his companions of the shifts—not dishonourable, but 
still very disagreeable shifts—he had been sometimes put to in 
the course of his wanderings ; and though he had gathered more 
moss than the rolling-stone is generally credited with, he had 
only just enough of it to make him comfortable. He had been 
living for some time in London without a profession, and had 
become accepted in boating circles, and that was about all that 
was known of him. There would have seemed no reason to Lord 
Cheribert, even had he thought about the matter, which he did 
not, for his character was singularly uncalculating, to object to 
the introduction of Mr. Walter Sinclair to Elm Place. There 
had been a time when the intrusion of a young gentleman with 
such antecedents into the family circle would have met with 
serious opposition from Mr. Roscoe ; but it was not so now. Even 
if he had entertained any apprehensions of one of the Miss Tre- 
menheres falling in love with him, he would have regarded the 
matter with philosophy, if not with satisfaction, provided only— 
and this did not seem probable—that the young man was not of 
the Jewish faith. His keen eye had perceived that the suit of the 
young lord was not progressing with Miss Grace; perhaps the 
presence of a rival might quicken his attentions, or perhaps the 
other might prove more acceptable to the young lady. He had 
a liberal mind as to her disposal in matrimony, and, as the nearest 
friend of the family, would have ‘ given her away’ to anybody she 
fancied, or who fancied her, with a light (and lightened) heart. 

What was also in Mr. Sinclair’s favour, the two elder ladies— 
notwithstanding that it was their sister’s dog he had saved, and 
that he had shown to her a somewhat marked preference after 
that proceeding—were not one whit jealous of him. Perhaps, 
with a modesty rather unusual even with their modest sex, they 
both thought him too young for them. They did not appear to 
expect any particular attentions at his hands, nor in the least to 
grudge those he paid to Grace. 

It was natural enough, at first at all events, that he should 
pay them to her. The service he had rendered to her, though 
indirect, was a personal one, and it, of course, evoked her thanks, 
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and what was more, her serious reproof. It was strange enough 
that to both these young men Grace should be placed, somehow, 
in the relation of a monitor; but so it was; and it put them in 
consequence on a certain familiar footing with her, which had she 
been a flirt she would have known how to use. The scolding of 
the young schoolmistress, though taken in good part, was not 
taken in the same way by her new friend as by her old one. She 
told him, as they were sitting on the lawn together after dinner, 
what had happened at Milton Weir before to Lord Cheribert’s 
friend, and he drew a very serious face indeed. 

‘I had no idea of that,’ he said ; ‘the spectacle of my absurd 
proceedings (swimming with a dog in one’s mouth like something 
particularly foolish in heraldry) must have distressed you, I fear, 
from association.’ 

‘It distressed me on your own account,’ she answered; ‘ you 
might have been drowned like the other poor young fellow.’ 

‘I don’t suppose in my case it would have mattered very much 
to anyone,’ was his quiet rejoinder. 

Here was another young man apparently without a mother 
or anybody else (except Grace) to take an interest in him; some 
girls would have thought themselves in great luck. 

‘How can you talk so wickedly, Mr. Sinclair!’ she replied 
indignantly. 

‘Wickedly ? Well, of course I’m wicked enough,’ he answered, 
not with a drawl, but with that quaint hesitancy that belongs to 
many of the citizens of the Great Republic, and which he had 
probably picked up from them. ‘I didn’t say it might not have 
made some difference to me, but only that it would not have 
mattered to anyone else.’ 

‘It would have mattered to your friends, I suppose,’ she ob- 
served coldly. 

‘Yes, true; I suppose our fellows would have had to put off the 
match at Marlow next week, unless they could get another stroke.’ 

* You are a cynic, it seems, Mr. Sinclair.’ 

‘Am I?’ he smiled with evident satisfaction; ‘I am so glad 
to be something. I am always so puzzled when men say to me, 
“What are you? Soldier, sailor, tinker, tailor, gentleman, 
apothecary, ploughboy, thief?” I have been almost all of them 
except the last; but just now I am nothing. In future, when 
that question is put to me, I shall know what to say—“ My good 
sir, 1 am a cynic.”’ 
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The serious earnestness of his tone was such that his speech 
had no suspicion of flippancy, and far less of impertinence. Grace 
smiled in spite of herself. 

‘IT am afraid you are an idle man, sir.’ 

‘No, I don’t admit that,’ he answered gravely. ‘I’ve worked 
—well, I don’t suppose any of my friends among the men yonder 
know what work is—but I may say harder than most. And though 
I am still a young man I feel for the present I have had enough 
of work. I am enjoying myself just now—very much,’ he added, 
with pleasant significance. 

_ It was very difficult not to laugh at, or rather with, this young 
gentleman ; he possessed the soul of humour that is contagious. 

‘What I see now,’ he continued, as if in explanation of his 
happy condition, and looking round at the others, who were engaged 
in mirthful conversation, ‘is the first glimpse of home-life that 
has been vouchsafed to me for many a year.’ 

To his unaccustomed eye the comfort and quiet of the scene, 
as well as the demeanour of the actors, all seemingly at their ease, 
might well have given the impression of home; but to Grace, who 
by bitter and everyday experience knew how much of it was indeed 
acting, it seemed piteous that this brave and attractive young 
fellow should have rated it so high ; he must in truth, she thought, 
be without friends and belongings if the atmosphere of Elm Place 
had struck him as fragrant with the domestic virtues. 

‘I am glad that you are enjoying yourself, she answered simply, 
‘but as to nobody caring whether you were drowned or not, I must 
say, in justice to Lord Cheribert, for one, that when he saw you 
were caught by those dreadful weeds, it was only by main force 
that he was restrained from jumping into the river and sharing 
what seemed to be your certain fate.’ 

‘Was that so?’ returned Sinclair, with a fine glow on his face. 
‘He may be assured that I shall not forget it. Lords must be 
made of better metal than folk on the other side of the Atlantic 
are apt to imagine.’ 

‘This one at all events has a good deal of good about him, I 
think,’ said Grace, with a grave smile. 

‘ Really ?’ observed the young fellow, glancing at the subject 
of the conversation with an interest not unmingled with surprise. 
‘If you say so it doubtless must beso. And the other gentleman,’ 
he gravely added, ‘is he a good fellow too?’ 

The question was indeed a strange one, and, as it happened, 
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even more embarrassing than it appeared to be; yet the visitor 
had asked it with the same coolness as he might have used had 
he been inquiring the age of Rip, who, as though conscious of his 
late obligation, had ensconced himself—not a little to Lord Cheri- 
bert’s mortification—on the lap of the new-comer. 

‘Mr. Roscoe is a very old friend of our family,’ replied Grace 
evasively. 

‘Really ?’ answered Sinclair, and again the word—evidently a 
favourite with him—had an intonation which seemed to suggest 
surprise. ‘I am interested in him,’ he went on more indifferently, 
* because I once knew a man of the same name in Chicago.’ 

‘Mr. Roscoe has a brother, I believe, in America. Do you see 
any resemblance in him to the gentleman you have in your mind?’ 

‘ None whatever ; no, my man was very outspoken; “ No one’s 
enemy but his own,” they said of him. Now this one, I should 
say, was of quite another sort.’ 

‘It seems you are one of those gentlemen who pride themselves 
upon being a judge of character,’ observed Grace, smiling. 

‘Well, yes, that is so. I don’t know much about books; I 
have had little time, I am sorry to say, for reading; but about 
human nature—for a young one—I do claim to know a little. As 
soldier, sailor, tinker, tailor, gentleman, apothecary, and ploughboy 
I have seen a good deal of it.’ 

‘Then a friend of mine would say—and you seem to be in 
doubt about a profession—you ought to make a good lawyer.’ 

‘No, no; I particularly said that my callings did not include 
the whole of the proverbial list, but stopped at ploughboy.’ 

‘If you mean to imply that thief and lawyer are synonymous, 
Mr. Sinclair,’ put in Grace with severity, ‘I must be excused from 
agreeing with you. The dearest friend I have now in the world, 
who is also the most honest of men, is a lawyer.’ 

‘ Really ?’ repeated the young fellow with ludicrous iteration. 
‘ Well, let. everyone speak as he finds. The lawyers have been a 
little hard on me, it must be confessed!’ The speaker frowned 
mechanically as if at some remembrance of a wrong, and a harsh 
glitter came into his grey eyes, contrasting strangely with their 
usual softness. 

‘I should not have thought you were a person to bear malice,’ 
observed Grace involuntarily. 

‘ Well, no; I hope not on my own account,’ he answered slowly ; 
‘when I said the lawyers had been hard on me, I should have 
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saidon mine. My father always laid his ruin at the door of one 
of them. It is easier to forgive things done against oneself than 
against one’s father, is it not ?’ 

‘No doubt,’ assented Grace with unconscious sympathy. ‘Is 
it long,’ she added, moved by the association of ideas, ‘since you 
lost your father, Mr. Sinclair ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ he replied, in a grave, slow way ; ‘I was but a boy when 
it happened. He was murdered by Indians.’ 

‘Oh, how shocking !’ ejaculated Grace. 

The sound of her voice a little raised attracted the attention 
of the others, who were sitting in garden chairs only a few feet 
away, but still at a sufficient distance to prevent what the new- 
comer had said to her from becoming public property. 

‘What is the matter?’ exclaimed Lord Cheribert. ‘ Not 
snakes, I do hope.’ 

There were snakes on the wooded hill which the imagination 
of his town-bred friends had gifted with the attributes of the cobra. 

‘No, not snakes,’ answered Sinclair, smiling (for the joke had 
a meaning for him, though of another kind), ‘To a Western man 
it would have seemed nothing, but I am afraid I have alarmed 
Miss Grace with speaking of an incident of the frontier.’ 

‘It is most extraordinary,’ observed Philippa, ‘ how the gentle- 
men who do us the honour of visiting Elm Place will regale us 
with horrible tales.’ 

‘ Nevertheless, let us hear it,’ said Mr. Roscoe ; ‘I will try not 
to be very frightened.’ 

‘No,’ said Sinclair under his breath. 

Perhaps it was only a mechanical utterance; but Grace, who 
noticed that the young fellow had turned pale, took it as an 
appeal for her to direct the conversation into another channel. It 
was only reasonable, she thought, since it was her ejaculation which 
had called attention to them. What had fallen from him quite 
naturally in private talk, and after due introduction, he might 
well object to make the subject of public comment. 

‘I really think we have had enough of distressing incidents for 
to-day,’ she said. Then in a lighter tone, ‘ Mr. Sinclair tells me 
that he knew a gentleman in America of your name, Mr. Roscoe, 
I wonder if it was your brother ?’ 

Mr. Roscoe, who had been lounging in his basket-chair, very 
much at his ease, suddenly drew himself up. ‘Indeed?’ he said 
with an indifference that rather contrasted with that movement. 
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‘It is not very likely, for Richard has not mingled with his fellow- 
countrymen for years.’ 

‘I have not seen him for years,’ said Sinclair quietly; ‘ but 
certainly his name was Richard. A tall man, rather loosely made, 
and of the same complexion as yourself, and a little older.’ 

‘That seems to answer to what I remember of him,’ said Mr. 
Roscoe, after a moment’s hesitation ; ‘ but he is younger than I,’ 

‘ That is possible,’ returned the other thoughtfully. ‘ He was 
living a hard life—that, indeed, we all do out West,’ he added 
hastily ; ‘but his passion was hunting, which out there means 
shooting. I know of few men who could maintain themselves so 
well by their rifles when game was scarce.’ 

‘He must be your brother, Mr. Roscoe,’ exclaimed Lord 
Cheribert, laughing. ‘These sporting instincts run in a family.’ 

‘It is generally a misfortune for the family when they do so,’ 
observed Mr Roscoe significantly. He was generally impervious 
to sarcasm, but on this occasion Lord Cheribert’s sally seemed 
to have hit on a tender place. 

‘It was a misfortune for me in this case,’ continued Sinclair, 
who understood, of course, the satire of neither speaker; ‘ for it 
was Richard Roscoe who persuaded my poor father to go to the 
plains, where he met with a miserable end—not that I blame your 
brother in the least, sir,’ he added gently. ‘He was a very frank 
and fearless fellow, and, I am sure, a faithful friend.’ 

A sigh of reminiscence (or perhaps of relief) here involuntarily 
broke from Mr. Roscoe. 

‘I hope you have heard no ill-news of your brother?’ said the 
young man earnestly. 

‘No; not at all. He is in good health, and in the last letter 
I had from him expressed his intention of returning to England.’ 

‘Indeed? There is no man I wish more to see,’ said Sinclair 
eagerly. ‘He would have sought me out himself could he have 
done so, I feel sure, though the tidings he had to give me I know 
only too well, save in their details.’ 

‘How curious it all seems!’ observed Philippa, breaking the 
somewhat embarrassing silence ; ‘how strange that Mr. Sinclair 
should be a friend of Mr. Roscoe’s brother! How small the 
world is!’ 

‘Not the New World,’ returned the new-comer gravely. 
‘Here in England we are accustomed to associate wide separation 
with the ocean. In America it is not so; though on the same 
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continent, those who wish to meet are often deterred from doing 
so by thousands of miles of land-travel. Even that, of course, can 
be surmounted by those who have long purses; but that has, 
unfortunately, not been the case with my friends. Noone knows 
what poverty is who has not been in a strange land cut off from 
all who are near and dear to him by the want of a few hundred 
dollars.’ 

Lord Cheribert and Grace involuntarily exchanged glances. 
‘You know what I told you,’ his half-laughing look seemed to 
say, ‘ of the great convenience of ready money.’ ‘ You know what 
I told you,’ her grave eyes seemed to say,‘ of the selfishness of 
those who lavish great possessions upon their pleasures, when so 
many souls as well as bodies are in actual need.’ 


CHAPTER XXI. 


A DIFFICULT POSITION. 


THERE was fine weather on the river that year, which makes all 
the difference—except to fishermen, who are indifferent to the 
rain, or even like it—to those who live by the river. 

Elm Place was a very bower of delight so far as nature could 
make it so. Unfortunately, human nature occasionally stepped in 
and stained the radiance of the sky. 

Agnes and Philippa, for some reason which Grace could not 
comprehend, were at daggers drawn, or at all events very loosely 
sheathed. They no longer agreed even in abusing their dead 
father ; it was a topic not indeed exhausted, but, as it seemed, in 
abeyance. Mr. Roscoe was their only bond of union ; his personal 
influence was always exerted in favour of peace, but he had the 
greatest difficulty in enforcing it. They each appealed to him, 
against one another: but Philippa the most urgently. ‘Agnes’ 
conduct, Edward,’ she would say to him, ‘is becoming intoler- 
able; not an hour goes by in which she does not insult me by 
words or gesture.’ 

‘How can you be so foolish!’ he would reply contemptuously. 
‘What does it really matter? You can surely afford to bear with 
her infirmities.’ 

‘You speak of them as if they were natural weaknesses, the 
infirmities of age.’ 
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‘Well, perhaps they are,’ he answered with a smile; and 
neither the words nor the smile displeased her. ‘You must be 
patient, Philippa; you are not the only person who has to suffer. 
To quarrel with your sister just now would be your ruin. You can 
always quarrel, and there are other matters which are more press- 
ing. It is most important to get Grace off our hands before any- 
thing else is done.’ 

‘That is not so easy as you predicted. She likes Lord Cheri- 
bert, but not well enough to marry him. Her liking for him does 
not grow.’ 

‘Then let her take up with Sinclair.’ 

‘Take up, indeed! That shows the value you place on a 
woman’s love,’ she exclaimed bitterly. 

‘Nay, nay, you know better than that,’ he replied softly, 
‘The phrase was a coarse one, I admit ; but seriously it seems to 
me that Grace is leaning towards this young fellow at an acuter 
angle, as it were, than she leaned to the other. So long as she 
falls into the arms of one of them, it is no matter which.’ 

‘How hard you are, Edward! I am sometimes tempted to 
think that everything is a matter of calculation with you; that 
love is worth nothing in your eyes.’ 

‘Not even a risk ?’ he put in gravely. 

‘I don’t say that,’ she continued less vehemently. ‘But it 
seems it is not worth a loss,’ 

‘A loss? You speak as if the matter were one in my eyes 
in which love was in one scale and money in the other, and that 
the latter weighed down the former. You know that that is not 
the case, Philippa.’ 

‘I know that I am a very miserable woman,’ she answered with 
a sob. 

‘ How unreasonable you are!’ he said reprovingly ; ‘it is not 
two months ago that, on a certain occasion, when your imprudence 
—nay, and mine too, I confess it—was, you remember, almost 
the cause of our undoing——’ 

‘Don’t speak of it,’ she broke in, in terrified accents. ‘ Re+ 
member it? Can I ever forget it?’ 

‘And yet, to hear you now, one would think you had forgotten 
it. I say that when that happened you solemnly promised me 
it should be the last of our risks; a lesson you would lay to heart, 
and never cease to remember ; that henceforth my motto should 
be “ Patience,” and yours should be “ Trust.”’ 
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‘I do trust you,’ she answered in a voice half choked by tears, 
‘and in more ways than one, as you well know; but I did think 
that when—when our circumstances altered there would be no 
need for patience.’ 

‘So did I,’ was the quiet rejoinder. ‘Again you speak, 
Philippa, as if you were the only sufferer. I say I thought so 
too; and who would not have thought so?’ His face was white 
with passion, and he clenched his hands as though in recollection 
of some grievous wrong. ‘We have been cruelly treated, you 
and I: but it cannot last for ever. If our freedom does not come 
by one way, it will come by another. It is for that that I have 
been waiting; though hitherto, it is true, the Fates have been 
against us. On Grace’s marriage, remember, we should have 
much more to work with.’ 

‘More money? Whatdo we want with money?’ she inquired 
passionately. ‘I hate the very name of money.’ 

‘Still it is a necessary evil,’ he answered drily. ‘ You do not 
wish your sister Agnes to inherit the whole of your father’s 
property, I suppose? You would not be obliged to her for the 
scraps she might throw to you out of her abundance. You would 
not like to be patronised by her as a poor relation.’ 

‘I should not indeed,’ she answered vehemently; the fire in 
her eyes, the flush on her cheek, the impatient beat of her foot 
upon the ground, showed how little she would like it. 

‘Then let Trust and Patience be our mottoes for a little longer. 
Everything comes to them who wait.’ 

Thus, time after time, did Edward Roscoe stave off the ques- 
tion ‘ How long is this to last?’ from Philippa Tremenhere. It 
was a difficult task, but not so difficult as to answer the same 
inquiry from her elder sister. 

Agnes was far bolder than Philippa, because her position, as 
she thought, was assured. She could hardly call Philippa a chit of 
a girl, but she regarded her absurd attachment for Mr. Roscoe 
much as if she were one. It was a mere foolish fancy, which 
one word of outspeaking on her own part would burst like the 
pricking of a bubble; but unhappily it was impossible to 
speak it. 

‘I am sick and tired, Edward, of Philippa’s silly fluttering 
about you like a moth about a candle,’ she would say, with angry 
impatience. 

‘And do you suppose J am not sick and tired of it too? 
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would be his bitter rejoinder., ‘ You only suffer from it, remember, 
at second hand.’ 

‘ That is all nonsense,’ she replied sharply ; ‘a man never dis- 
likes seeing a woman make a fool of herself for his sake ; but it 
drives the woman who loves him to distraction.’ 

‘I am ashamed to hear you say so, Agnes. You should have 
more self-restraint—I had almost said self-respect—if not for 
your sake for mine.’ 

‘It is for neither of our sakes, sir, that you use such argu- 
ments,’ she answered, hardly, ‘but merely for the desire of gain.’ 

Agnes Tremenhere’s temper was naturally what is termed 
‘short,’ and for the moment she had lost it; otherwise she would 
hardly have ventured to utter such a home truth to the only man 
on earth of whom she stood in fear. The effect of it recalled her 
to her senses, though what she thought its consequence was far 
less serious than it really was. Mr. Roscoe turned his back upon 
her, not as she imagined in high offence, but to conceal the 
expression of unquenchable hate which he knew, despite his 
powers of self-control, his face would reveal to her. If he could 
have killed her by a look, he would have looked at her. Nothing, 
save that it was a quotation from Shakspeare, could excuse the 
hiss that passed through his teeth, ‘ Hell cat!’ Fortunately it was 
uttered as ‘an aside,’ but the involuntary movement of the 
muscles of his back—the unmistakable index of extreme fear or 
rage—did not escape her attention. 

‘I did not mean that, Edward,’ she exclaimed hurriedly: ‘I 
did not know what I was saying.’ 

‘I hope not,’ was the pained reply. He had turned round 
now, and was regarding her with reproachful amazement, such as 
some domestic pet, unconscious of wrongdoing, might exhibit 
when struck by its mistress. 

‘Heaven forbid that I should grudge you,’ she continued 
tenderly, ‘whatever you may need in that way! But you set too 
great a store on it. What is wealth compared with happiness!’ 

‘True, but why should it not be combined with happiness ?’ 
he replied persuasively. ‘There are few men worthy of you, 
Agnes; there is no man, deserving to be called a man, who for 
the sake of such happiness as you speak of would be your ruin.’ 

‘It is not a question of ruin,’ she answered doggedly. She 
had come to herself as quickly as he had come to what he wished 
her to believe was himself. 
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‘It is a question, however, of whether you should recklessly 
give up a huge fortune to swell that which Philippa already 
possesses. We must have patience, Agnes.’ 

‘That is a text from which you are always preaching; you 
promised me that at a certain time there should be an end 
of that sermon; and the time is past, and still I find you 
preaching.’ 

‘Because the tree does not bring forth its expected fruit, 
that is no reason why we should curse the tree. I mean you to 
have what in common justice should be your own, but it cannot 
be done ina day. If I did what you wish you would not thank 
me for it, though you think you would. How would you endure 
to live on a few hundreds a year, while Philippa had her tens of 
thousands ?’ 

‘She would not be happy,’ she answered gravely. 

‘Yes, that is the key of it all, he replied contemptuously. 
‘You wish me to sell your rightful inheritance for a mess of 
pottage—the satisfaction of contemplating the humiliation and 
disappointment of your sister. You may see that yet, but it must 
be from a standpoint above her and not below. I must be allowed 
to have a clearer view of this matter than you, Agnes; I am not 
blinded by prejudice.’ 

‘So it seems,’ she replied bitterly. 

‘Thank you. I hope that is another of the things which you 
say without knowing what you say. It is idle to argue with you 
while you are in this state. Let us go in.’ They were walking 
on what was called ‘the camp shed ’—the terrace paved with 
wood, at the foot of the lawn, and overhanging the river. He 
made a movement as though he would go up to the house, but 
she clutched his arm. 

‘ Stay—I am ready to listen to reason. What would you have 
me do ?’ 

‘Have patience. That is all that is left for us both, for the 
present. Time is on our side, and fighting in our favour. Grace 
is falling in love with Walter Sinclair.’ 

‘It is very foolish of her; Lord Cheribert would be far the 
better match.’ 

*‘Nodoubt ; but women are foolish. However, so far as we are 
concerned, the one is as good as the other. She has the same 
contempt for riches that you have persuaded yourself you enter- 
tain; but in her case it is genuine. She will marry, and perhaps 
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be happy on a little, while we reap the fruits of her moderation, 
That will be one obstacle removed from our path.’ 

‘ And Philippa ?’ 

‘Well, of course that will be more difficult. If it were anyone 
else I should propose a compromise.’ 

‘I don’t understand you.’ She spoke with something more 
than gravity; with all her faults Agnes Tremenhere was an 
honest woman, and though she professed to be ignorant of his 
meaning, it was not so. 

‘Do you think that I propose to rob your sister?’ he returned 
sharply. The flush upon his cheek was genuine enough, but it 
was not caused by virtuous indignation, as she imagined; he was 
furious at her scruples, or rather at his having proposed to her a 
shameful course of action which it was now clear to him she 
would have nothing to do with; he had almost shown his hand 
to her in vain. 

She was frightened at his vehemence, as he had intended her 
to be; but she was still in doubt—as she well might be—as to 
the motive of the compromise, since it seemed it was not a 
proposal to obtain money under false pretences. 

‘What I was going to say was, that if circumstances had been 
different it would have been possible for you all three to have 
combined together to make the iniquitous provisions of your 
father’s will null and void. There would have been no harm in 
that, I suppose. Justice, if not law, would have been on our side 
in a plan, for instance, whereby you all three married and yet by 
mutual agreement kept your own.’ 

She nodded in acquiescence ; then added, with a sigh, ‘ But 
then there is Philippa.’ 

‘Just so; with her—as I was about to say when you inter- 
rupted me so very unnecessarily—no compromise is possible.’ 

‘It is most shameful that it should be so,’ exclaimed Agnes 
passionately. 

‘Still so it is. Heaven is my witness that I don’t care two 
straws about her; but I own that I am afraid of her. A jealous 
woman—whether she has any right to be so or not—is a very 
dangerous enemy.’ 

Who looked at Agnes Tremenhere at that moment could 
have no doubt of the fact. Her freckled face was livid, her lips 
white, with jealous hate. 

‘Let the shameful creature do her worst!’ she cried. 
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‘By all means; but not to us,’ he answered quietly. ‘She 
will find me a match for her, in one sense at all events. Listen 
tome. When Grace is married, it is probable that things will 
be even worse at home than they are; it is one of those cases 
where things must be worse before they are better. Philippa 
and you will have to part.’ 

She looked up at him with a glow of joy. ‘I see; but not 
you and I, Edward ?’ 

‘Or, if we do, it will be only for a little time, and in order to 
be united for ever. What we must do is to persuade Mrs. Linden 
to take her.’ 

‘She will never do that; you would have to get Philippa’s 
consent to go to her. They hate one another.’ 

‘You leave that to me,’ he answered confidently, taking her 
hand in his and tenderly stroking it. 

‘They will see us from the house,’ she murmured appre- 
hensively, but without withdrawing her hand. His touch was 
delightful to her; it had the soothing charm of the ‘ pass’ of the 
mesmerist; and it was so very, very seldom that he allowed 
himself even so small a privilege. 

‘Let them,’ he answered defiantly. Then, dropping her 
fingers with a sigh, he added, ‘No, you are right, Agnes; we 
cannot be too prudent. I have a plan in my head, but it must 
ripen. In the meantime, encourage Sinclair, if you think he is 
the surest card to play. He is a fisherman; ask him to come up 
to Cumberland next month and try the Rill.’ 

‘But Lord Cheribert tells me he is coming.’ 

‘No matter; let them both come. Perhaps Philippa will 
take the rejected one,’ and he laughed softly. 

But Agnes gave no answering smile; it was a subject that 
had no touch of humour for her, though she liked his laughing. 

‘We must keep her in good humour as well as we can,’ he 
went on cheerfully ; ‘you must not mind my being civil to her, 
It will be all the worse for her in the end.’ 

That was naturally a subject for congratulation, but Agnes 
Tremenhere’s face did not display it; she did not like the 
prospect of those occasional civilities. 

‘When you talk to me, Edward,’ she said piteously, ‘I always 
feel for the time persuaded ; but when you are not talking to me 
—and, above all, when you are talking to her—I am a very 
miserable woman. I can’t bear it much longer; I can’t, indeed.’ 
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‘ Much longer it will not be necessary to bear it, Agnes,’ he 
answered gravely; ‘once more I say to you, have patience. It 
is five o’clock ; they are all coming down from the hill yonder. 
Go in and make the tea.’ 

She left him, and he entered an arbour at the extremity of 
the camp shed and sat down. His face was pale, and the dew 
stood upon his forehead. He had had a very trying time with 
her, but that was not the reason of his emotion, or why he 
trembled in every limb. Nor was it the plan he had told her he 
was devising for ridding them of Philippa; for in truth he had 
had no plan: that was but a device for gaining time. It was 
only a thought that had crossed his mind during his late inter- 
view—at the moment when he had turned his back upon his 
companion—and which now that he was left alone came back to 
him; but it was a very terrible thought, born of hate and rage, 
and nourished by disappointment and despair; it shook his very 
soul within him. 

He lit a cigar, but the gentle weed brought none of its 
wonted dreams and oblivious consolations ; if it brought dreams 
at all, they were nightmares, and made his own society so intoler- 
able that after a whiff or two he flung the cigar into the river, 


and sought the society of his fellow-creatures, in order to forget 
them. But he did not forget them even them; the dreadful 
thought which had moved him so was an unbidden guest at that 
five-o’clock tea. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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From Druidical times to the present day the apple-tree has been 
a marked object in an English landscape. Around it has gathered 
a mass of folk-lore, rugged ballads, and quaint sayings which are 
as windows through which we may look upon a simple folk as they 
actually lived, moved, and had their being in times beyond the reach 
of anything but mental or literary vision. In many counties, but more 
particularly in Dorset, Devon, and Somerset, the cult of the apple 
has for centuries been a source of livelihood for the peasant class ; 
and it is natural that the crop upon which their simple creature 
comforts depended should have occupied a prominent place in 
their thoughts and given birth to much weighty talk at the village 
parliament—some ‘ Mistletoe Bough’—or in the bosom of the 
family, at the ingle-side. 

Indeed, the importance of the apple crop accounts for many 
customs which may be either survivals of pagan sacrifices to Ceres 
or the original outcome of the superstition so deeply embedded in 
the ignorance of the medieval ‘hind.’ In Dorset, so lately as a 
generation or so ago, the family of the apple-grower would proceed 
on Twelfth Night to the orchard and, flinging hot cider over the 
‘premier’ tree, place a spicy cake, previously dipped in cider, 
in the branching fork. In the western counties, and indeed in 
others, such as Hereford and Sussex, the village boys would gather 
round the orchards and ‘worsle,’ or sing wassail, to the trees. 
Even old Herrick, who was more simple than some are disposed 
to think, joins with the common folk in their ‘ service of song’ to 
the apple-trees, and sings: 

More or lesse fruit they will bring 
As you do give them wassailing. 

That some sort of sacrifice to the tutelary deity of the apple 
is not altogether confined to the English is obvious from the many 
customs current among the Germans to this day. Among others, 
there is that eminently diplomatic practice of leaving a few apples 
hanging on each tree, as a delicate bribe to the good fairy to look 
after the next year’s crop. But, coming back to England, there 
are the ‘christening’ of the apple-trees, the ‘throwing’ of the 
apples, and a score and more of such ceremonies, into which we 
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have now no time to pry; it is sufficient to quote them as showing 
in how large a measure a good or bad apple-harvest affected the 
village communities of our fair western counties. Nowadays the 
‘ways of eld’ stand a poor chance of life, and few apple-growers 
even remember the quaint courtesies of their forbears to this 
source of wealth. Yet the tree and its crop have lost nothing in 
importance, but rather gained. For, unfortunately, money seems 
particularly needed just as it is becoming scarce; and the wants 
of the villager—again unfortunately—are growing in bulk day by 
day, pari passu with the brand-new walls of the local Board 
School, and the stucco fronts of the no longer remote railway 
station. The apple-crop, as convertible into coin, becomes an 
important factor in rural statistics, and the sturdy ‘ Darzet’ 
labourer looks to pay his rent, and much more, with his orchard, 
just as Pat, in the sister isle, once managed to with his pig. 

In Dorset, anyone who has broken off from the high road to 
thread the lanes which everywhere pierce the rolling meadows— 
lanes narrow and deep and overhung with tree and bush and 
briar—can bear testimony to the widespread prevalence of orchards. 
I have passed through many a sequestered village, every single 
house of which had an apple orchard attached to it. When one 
comes suddenly on such a spot in spring-time, the beauty of the 
scene is deeply striking. Out of a perfect jungle of red and pink 
and white apple-blossoms—hiding the gray mosses and gnarled 
branches of the trees—rise the purpling thatch or glowing tiles 
which roof the sandstone cottages. Behind each cottage, in a 
lean-to shed, there stands one, and, maybe, two and more hogs- 
heads of prime cider, purer than any wine and far more whole- 
some. And near the cellar there is the mill-house, thatched and 
built of timber, where the garnered harvest of the orchard is con- 
verted into the nectar of the natives. And if you doubt its popu- 
larity, you have only to saunter into the low stone-flagged kitchen 
of the village inn at nightfall, and sample the ‘ drinks’ which the 
guests of mine host demand, watching the while the infinite gusto 
with which they bury their honest faces in the blue china mug, 
sacred to the use of cider. 

In spring-time, when the apple-trees are blossoming, I have 
said that a walk along the lanes of Dorset—and West Dorset 
particularly—is indeed a continual feast to the eye, orchard 
following orchard in rapid sequence and with an almost bewilder- 
ing blaze of blossom. To the stranger in those parts every tree 
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bears much the same sort of blossom, but in reality there is great 
variety, and to the tutored eye each different hue indicates the 
species of apple into which it will mature. Those fair white 
blossoms, for instance, will in time become the apples known as 
‘Buttermilks,’ ‘White sours,’ and‘Cuppings.’ These red blossoms 
are ‘ Mother-apples,’ ‘Sir Johns,’ and ‘Grabs’—not ‘ Crabs ’—in 
embryo. The ‘ Best-bearers,’ which make the choicest cider, 
blossom into pink, and other kinds, again, have a variegated 
bloom. It is not often, however, that an orchard is found con- 
taining all, or even nearly all, these varieties; by far the most 
common trees are those which are best suited for making cider, 
and, consequently, the tree known as the ‘ Best-bearer,’ with its 
beautiful pink blossom, is seen everywhere in large numbers. 
Then come the ‘Sour-streaked,’ ‘ Streaky Grabs,’ and the ‘ Cap of 
Liberty.’ The fruit of the ‘ Best-bearer’ is red and sweet; ‘ Grab’ 
apples are green, and the ‘ Cap of Liberty’ red and sour and of 
medium size. They are all valuable from a cider point of view, 
and, remembering their difference from the commoner kinds, it is 
not difficult to judge the quality of an orchard by simply looking 
at it in full bloom. 

It is an old saying among Dorsetshire folk that an apple-tree 
is ‘up and down in a man’s life,’ and, like many country proverbs, 
it is true, because it is based on observation and experience. An 
apple-tree is transplanted, as a sapling, from the nursery to the 
orchard at five or six years of age. A couple of years afterwards 
it will begin to bear, and at fifteen or sixteen years of age it will 
produce as much as a sack of apples. This yield will gradually 
increase till the tree is some thirty years old, when it may be said 
to be in its prime. At this age the average yield in a fair season 
will be about four sacks, but some trees will have on their boughs 
as many as seven and eight sacks, which, when converted into 
cider, would produce two hogsheads. Four sacks of apples can 
always be trusted to make a hogshead of cider. As the age of 
the apple-tree approaches the ordinary limit of a man’s life, its 
power of bearing decreases, and at length it becomes almost 
sterile. But there are exceptions to this, for I know of a tree in 
a Dorsetshire orchard, which bore, when eighty years of age, as 
many as eight sacks of apples. Instances of extreme fertility in 
old age are therefore not unknown, but they are rare, and, as in 
the case I quote, phenomenal. The truth of the old saying 
remains, and when the apple-tree has reached the age of three- 
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score years and ten it may be regarded as practically valueless for 
market purposes and as cumbering the ground. 

An apple-orchard is the cause of more anxiety than labour to 
its proprietor. When once the trees reach the age of bearing, 
they are usually left to their own sweet—or sour—will. There is 
no doubt in the world that much heavier crops might be obtained 
if a judicious system of manuring were introduced. But, as a 
matter of fact, the peasant proprietor or occupier does absolutely 
nothing towards this, save occasionally running a few pigs in the 
orchard. Indeed, there is nothing better for an orchard than pig- 
manure, and if the practice were general and more consistently 
carried out, considerable advantage would be reaped. But anything 
—household waste, even soap-suds, will do good and bear interest. 
In the matter of soil slight difficulty is experienced; for while 
heavy clay is the best for maturing the tree, a black loam will 
generally bring a greater yield of fruit. Again, the ‘ Best-bearer’ 
will thrive most in heavy clay, and ‘ Grabs ’"—the second-best cider- 
apple—in loam. The selection of a site for an orchard, therefore, 
is a fairly easy matter, and, owing to there being little doubt on 
the subject, so is the selection of the kind of tree. It is the 
value or extent of the crop that is so uncertain: so much depends 
on the weather, or blight, or wind and storm, that, like the 
farmer, the apple-grower is always anxious, and perhaps too 
frequently grumbling. 

As in the case of the orange or lemon, the apple-tree is planted 
near the surface. Some growers even plant upon the actual 
surface and heap up mould about the roots. But the usual plan 
is to cut out a circular hollow, having a flat bottom, varying from 
three to six inches in depth. The tree soon grips the earth, for 
the roots spread out horizontally and ramify with wonderful speed, 
and a single root from the centre of the trunk extends downward 
in a vertical line and rivets the tree as it were to the soil. In 
Dorsetshire these roots are called ‘ mores,’ and the vertical one 
the ‘spillmore.’ This ‘spillmore’ strikes so deeply that, when a 
tree is blown down by the force of the wind or falls from decay, 
the ‘spillmore’ is more generally broken than uprooted. About 
a hundred and fifty trees, as a rule, are planted to the acre at 
a distance of some eighteen feet from each other. Once planted, 
they are allowed to mature without the intervention of labour or 
the expenditure of capital, and, though absolutely uncultured, an 
orchard will often pass through all the vicissitudes of youth and 
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arrive at manhood, or full-bearing, without the loss of a single 
weakling. In fact, the returns from an orchard are so far ahead 
of the cost or trouble, that many men who are ignorant of agri- 
culture, and ladies who are incapable of labour, would do well 
when seeking a pleasant country home to include an orchard 
among its essentials. It would more than pay the rent of many 
a charming old-fashioned rambling house, half cottage and half 
grange, in which gentlepeople of reduced means frequently find a 
delightful retirement. 

The gathering season begins in September and lasts till the 
end of October. During the first few weeks the ‘ windfalls ’— 
those apples that are blown down by the wind—are collected and 
heaped up in the orchard. Later on, the actual gathering takes 
place. The men lay hold of the boughs and shake them with all 
their might, or strike them with long poles in order to bring the 
fruit to the ground. If any of the apples are intended for eating 
or cooking they are picked, as the shaking-down process bruises 
and blackens the skin. As the crop falls, women and children are 
busily occupied in collecting and heaping it. Apples are heaped 
on the ground because by this means they become riper and 
softer. Small heaps are preferred to large, as the chance of 
rotting is minimised if the air has ready access to the fruit. At 
the same time, however, many advocate storing in dry airy lofts 
in preference to heaping in the orchard. The invasion of slugs 
and the large red worms known among the country folk as ‘ ingle- 
dogs’ is thereby avoided ; but in the majority of cases the non- 
possession of such lofts compels the apple-grower to follow the 
old usage of heaping in the open air. 

Towards the end of November and throughout December the 
apples are taken in and converted into cider. This is not done all 
at once, but in batches in the order in which they were gathered. 
The cider-maker prefers to have had his apples heaped for five or 
six weeks before he attempts to crush them, as the cider is softer 
—less ‘sharp,’ as the saying is—and its colour better if the apples 
have been allowed to lie that time. 

I now come to the actual process of making cider. The 
machine itself requires some description in order that the method 
may be thoroughly understood. It is practically composed of two 
parts—the mill, which cuts up the apples, and the press, which 
crushes the juice out of them. The mill is not unlike an ordinary 
chaff'cutter—that is to say, it consists of rollers, armed with 
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blades, set in motion by a handle and rendered more easy and 
constant in their action by a large balancing wheel on the side 
opposite to the handle. Above the rollers is a wooden bin into 
which the apples are poured, and below is a trough of the same 
material for the reception of the chips and pulp. The rollers, 
which are two in number, are generally of iron, and revolve in 
opposite directions. The blades cut up the apples, and they are 
kept clean by ingeniously arranged scrapers on either side. With 
the exception of the rollers every part of the mill and the press with 
which the apples come in contact is of wood. This use of wood, 
to the exclusion of metal, is an article of faith with cider-makers. 

The press consists of a massive oaken beam used as the base 
or ‘ underpiece,’ a strong oaken tray some five feet square which 
is called the ‘bed,’ and on which the apple ‘ cheese’ is erected. 
On each side there stands a huge screw, some nine feet high, 
down which the pressure-beam (known as the ‘ summer’) travels. 
The names given to the various parts are curious and amusing. 
The underpiece, which in the course of pressing comes in for its 
full share of wet, is known as the ‘sailor,’ while his friend, the 
pressure-beam (an immense piece of oak), which is up in the dry, 
is called the ‘soldier.’ For a similar reason this pressure-beam is 
often called the ‘summer.’ The square slab that will descend on 
the apples and is directly under the pressure-beam is known in 
Dorsetshire as the ‘ vollyer,’ which, being interpreted, means the 
‘follower,’ since it follows the apples down as they gradually 
disappear under pressure to form liquor. This liquor runs out 
through a spout or shoot in the front of the ‘bed’ into a large 
tub—the ‘trin ’—placed underneath. In Normandy and some 
other districts a deep stone trough or ‘chase’ is substituted for 
the bed, and the pressing is performed by a stone-crusher, called 
the ‘runner,’ which fits inside the trough and revolves slowly as 
it descends. 

The working of the press is simple enough. Above the 
pressure-beam on either screw is a circle of iron having three 
curled projections, for all the world like horns, which, indeed, they 
are called. Through these horns handspikes are thrust, and by 
sheer force of leverage the huge pressure-beam is worked slowly 
down the screws and upon the apples, which are known at this 
stage as the ‘cheese.’ Great force could be brought to bear, 
but the maximum pressure required in cider-making is equal to 
about five hundredweight. Many large cider-makers use horse- 
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power both in turning the mill and in working the press, but they 
are few and far between. On the other hand, the man-power mill 
and press are universal, and we should be glad to think it so, as it 
enables nearly every apple-grower, the peasant as well as the 
farmer, to possess his own machine and make his own cider—to 
be, in fact, both producer and manufacturer, and so reap the 
double profit. 

About a hogshead of cider is made at a time by the presses in 
general use. A press that has a bed five feet square can be made 
to receive as many as twelve sacks of apples, which would make 
three hogsheads of cider. But it is more generally convenient to 
make one hogshead at a time. ‘The first making of the season is 
a great event. There is a good deal of bustle going on about the 
house, and the small barn in which the process takes place is 
sometimes inconveniently crowded by friends and neighbours who 
might be a help were they not a hindrance. As a rule, there is 
no lack of assistance, for the good simple people help one another, 
each in turn, in cider-making, as in other things. In a village 
community the practice of reciprocity is as simple as it is con- 
venient, and they daily do for others what they expect and know 
others will do for them. 

The apples are first put into the bin of the mill, and then cut 
and crushed by the bladed rollers. As the fruit is resolved into 
chips and pulp it drops into the trough below. From here it is 
taken to the bed of the press, where the cheese is to be erected. 
The setting-up of this cheese is a matter of great importance. 
It is about four feet square, and ultimately about three feet high. 
But it only rises to that height gradually. The apple-chips are 
carefully placed in solid mass on the four-feet square, till they 
are about four inches high. Then new reeds are laid, side by 
side and almost touching, diagonally across the apples. Another 
four-inch layer of apples follows, and again more reeds—this time 
so placed as to be diagonally opposite to the direction in which 
the former reeds were laid. This is called ‘binding the cheese,’ 
and it certainly has a most remarkable effect. It is the one thing 
that prevents the heap of apples from falling abroad when heavy 
pressure is put upon them. And so it goes on—a layer of apple- 
chips and a layer of reeds succeeding one another at regular 
intervals, till the required quantity of apples has been used, and 
the cheese has been built. If the apples are fresh and firm the 
cheese is naturally higher than if they were soft. 
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Now comes the pressing. Handspikes are thrust between the 
horns above the pressure-beam, and to the accompaniment of 
many a jest and old-fashioned song, the great oak beam slowly 
descends upon the apples. As the ‘vollyer’—the square slab 
that is fixed to the beam and destined to cover the entire surface 
of the cheese—approaches its purpose, all eyes are intent on 
seeing how the erection stands the pressure. This is the moment 
when the making of the cheese is tested. If good, it will remain 
firm; if bad, some of it—often most of it—will ‘give out,’ and 
the whole process of building up has to be gone over again. But 
as arule it has been made too carefully to fail. As the beam 
continues to descend, and the ‘vollyer’ to follow the gradually 
compressing cheese, a steady stream of juice begins to flow from 
all sides, down into the bed, and out through the wooden shoot 
into the tub beneath. By degrees the walls of the cheese begin 
to bulge more and more, and ‘ paring’ becomes necessary. This 
consists in cutting the sides of the cheese away till they are 
smooth and perpendicular, and in placing the parings on the top. 
Pressure is again put on, and the juicy stream flows down as 
before. Twice, thrice, and even oftener has the cheese to be 
pared before all is done. When the lowest layer has been pressed 
and pressed again, and the last few drops of juice have trickled 
through the shoot, the levers are removed from the horns, and 
another stage in the process of cider-making is over. 

The apple-juice is now attended to. A large tub is placed 
near the ‘trin,’ which is now probably well-nigh full; and by 
means of wooden buckets, wooden-hooped, the juice is poured 
from one tub to the other, through a large hair-sieve. It is then 
allowed to remain for three or four days, at the end of whicha 
‘head’ has risen to the top, and with it any impurities that may 
have crept in. This head, which is about two inches thick, is 
carefully skimmed off. In warm weather the head is frequently 
thicker, and rises more rapidly ; while in cold weather there may 
be hardly any head at all. After another interval of three or four 
days, a second skimming usually takes place. Some men neglect 
this, as they are not able to spare the necessary time for each 
batch, when they have many to attend to. But it is most 
advisable to have a second skimming. It purifies the juice and 
prevents excessive fermentation in the barrels. 

A few days after this skimming, the juice is poured into the 
barrel and becomes cider. And now comes a contested point. 
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The few of the general public who ever drink cider insist on 
having it sweet. They do not believe in the more wholesome 
qualities of the maturer liquor, and imagine that its pungency is 
as inimical to their health as it is unpleasing to their uncultivated 
taste. As a consequence, they begin to drink cider from the 
moment it is put into the barrel. On the other hand, those who 
ought to know, and may be regarded as past-masters in cider- 
judging, will insist on its being kept a good six months before 
allowing it to be tapped. They consider it to be hurtful before it 
has fermented, and they infinitely prefer the sharp taste to the 
sweet. Be that as it may, cider is sweetest when new; at the 
age of three months it becomes slightly acid, and at six or seven 
months, owing to a considerable formation of lactic acid, it is 
sharp enough to please the most exacting expert. If, however, 
the cider is kept, it ought to be racked; that is, drawn off and 
rebarrelled, about three months after making. The impurities 
will have settled into grounds by that time, and the racking may 
be regarded as the last purifying process in the manufacture. 
But, as a matter of fact, cider itself is absolutely pure. It is no 
compliment to say that it is purer than some other liquor; there 
is positively no liquor that can in any way approach cider in its 
complete purity. Not a single drop of water or alcohol, not a 
single grain of chemical, is used to weaken or strengthen and in 
either case to adulterate cider. It is nothing but the pure juice 
of the apple, and is without exception entirely free from any 
foreign substance. And, therefore, it is no wonder that it is as 
wholesome as it is pure. 

Before quitting this subject it may be well to look at apple- 
growing and cider-making from the financial point of view. 
Times are bad all round, and any suggestions as to how to put 
another remunerative iron in the fire may be found useful. I am 
of the firm opinion that the possession of an apple-orchard is the 
possession of a small mine of moderate wealth. For example, in 
Dorsetshire, the usual rent paid for an apple orchard is 51. or 61. 
per acre. Sometimes it is less, sometimes more, and in cases of 
an extremely good orchard, I have known as much as 161. paid 
per acre. A farmer, however, usually pays for his orchards at the 
same rate as for his land; they are reckoned with it. Now,a 
tree in full bearing will yield as many as four sacks of apples, or 
one hogshead of cider. But, unfortunately, an orchard is not 
composed entirely of such trees. Yet, taking old with young, 
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and good bearers with bad, it is quite reasonable to put down the 
average yield in a fair season at a sack a tree. Supposing that 
there are a hundred and fifty trees to the acre, this would make a 
total yield of a hundred and fifty sacks, or about thirty-seven 
hogsheads of cider an acre. In a bad season one is unable to 
reckon by any rule, for there may be partial or total failure of 
crop. Apple-growers only look for a good season every other 
vear, as it is notorious that apple-trees seem to require rest in 
equal proportion to work. In any case, an average of thirty-seven 
hogsheads of cider per acre may be expected in ordinarily good 
seasons. 

For what can the producer sell his cider? is naturally the next 
question. Of late, prices have ruled low, but no one need sell 
cider of normal quality for less than 1/. a hogshead. I know a 
peasant-proprietor who, for the last forty years, has annually made 
a large quantity of cider. He has never sold fair cider under this 
price, and in exceptional years has been able to obtain from thirty 
to fifty shillings a hogshead. In 1888, for instance, he sold several 
hogsheads at the latter price. And this is by no means a solitary 
instance. Cider made from the ‘first-fallings,’ the ‘ windfalls,’ 
and from unripe fruit will seldom fetch more than fifteen shillings, 
and it will occasionally drop as low as ten shillings per hogshead. 
But in many cases this is the result of the careless harvesting of 
the crop, or unskilful manufacture of the cider. To sum up, we 
find that the rent of an orchard is about 5/. an acre; and from 
that amount of land the gross receipts are about 35%. in fair 
seasons. Against this has to be set, first, the prime cost of the 
mill and press, which need not exceed 15/., and of the barrels and 
tubs required for the cider; and, secondly, the cost of harvesting 
and making the cider. With regard to the first item, the chief 
thing in its favour is that it is not great, and that it can be paid 
off by the profits of the first year, if it be ordinarily favourable. 
As to the second, the collecting of ‘ windfalls’ is a gradual work, 
easily performed by one man, or, better still, by two or three 
children. The final ingathering is done by several men, who, as 
I have stated above, generally give their services for the occasion 
on the understanding that the proprietor of the orchard requites 
them on the same terms. Wives and children can do much in an 
orchard, and, indeed, there is little about fruit-growing of any 
kind that a woman cannot successfully perform. 
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MADEMOISELLE. 
A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


PART I. 
CHAPTER I. 


SHE was not altogether French, notwithstanding her name; in- 
deed, her nationality was the most dubious thing in the world 
unless any assault was made upon either of the countries to 
which she owed her parentage. She had a way of thus becoming 
intensely English at a moment’s notice, and intensely French the 
next, the latter, perhaps, with still greater warmth than the 
former, as became the constitutional difference between French and 
English. She was a woman in the full flower and prime of life, 
that is, approaching thirty-five—a period, however, at which few 
people will acknowledge a woman’s prime to be. According to 
the vulgar notion, indeed, beauty has begun to fade at this period, 
when it ought to be in fullest, gorgeous flower. There are some 
liberal minds which will confess that a woman who is married is 
in all her magnificence at this age; but for those who are un- 
married itis always, in England at least, considered a time of deca- 
dence. Thirty-five means fading—the state of the délaissée—the 
condition of the old maid. Mademoiselle had come to this age. 
She had been a governess for a great part of her life, since she 
was twenty: fifteen long years, but it seemed a hundred as she 
looked back upon it. She had developed in that time from a raw 
girl—weeping passionate tears over a great many things which 
she scarcely noticed now, feeling herself abandoned, miserable, 
left in the background, left out of everything, humiliated in her 
unaccustomed position, injured by life and all that happened to 
her—into a rational, calm woman, who had made up her mind to 
the path she was compelled by necessity to tread, and had 
acquired a dignity of her own which no little slights or scorn 
could touch. The number of people who are absolutely unkind 
to their governesses and dependents is small, and yet it can 
scarcely be, except in very exceptional cases, a comfortable 
position. To be as good, or perhaps better, than your employers 
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and superiors—as good and yet so very much worse ; to live in a 
house, and yet not to belong to it; to sit alone and hear the 
echoes of life going on all round—sounds of voices, of doors 
opening and shutting, of people coming and going, which you 
cannot help hearing, and yet have nothing to do with; to be 
contented and independent alone, not showing too much sym- 
pathy nor too much zeal, interfering with nothing, making no 
remark—can anything be more difficult ? A woman can scarcely 
do this without deteriorating in some way ; and there is a state of 
mind which is born of the condition—its most common develop- 
ment—a state in which the faculties are on the alert to interpret 
all the echoes, to catch at every whisper, to make out everything 
that is concealed or under the surface. The back stairs at Court 
do not afford an edifying sphere of study, but still there are 
notable persons coming and going, and a faint reflection of 
history in their chance words and looks. But the back stairs in 
an ordinary house, in Belgravia, in Bloomsbury, in the suburban 
villas, are so much less elevating that there is nothing notable or 
historical in them. And yet how can a woman, all alone in a 
schoolroom, keep from hearing what floats upward, keep from that 
curiosity which all human creatures share, in respect to the people 
whom she is meeting every day? The pitiful littlé records that 
form the chief interest of so many starved and impoverished lives 
afford often one of the saddest spectacles in existence. And the 
woman who is able to resist this tendency runs the risk of growing 
stoical, cynical, harsh and contemptuous. A girl may go through 
a few years of it without suffering. If she is happy at the end, 
and is able to live her own life, she forgets the difficulties of the 
probation, and probably the strongest feeling in her mind is the 
sense of being neglected, justly or unjustly, which is very bitter yet 
evanescent. But a woman who goes on with it for life has a hard lot. 

Mademoiselle had carried on this profession for fifteen years, 
and she had no prospect but to continue it all her life. It had 
developed in her a sort of self-denied and reserved quietude, 
which was strangely out of accord with the natural vivacity which 
she had inherited from her French father, and which all the 
subduing influence of an English mother had not brought under. 
A foreign governess is so much worse than a native that she has 
not even possession of an independent and distinctive name. Miss 
Smith or Miss Jones is better off than the impersonal Mademci- 
selle or Fraulein, whose title is generic and official, to be trans- 
ferred to her successor with an indifference to any individuality 
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in it which, were it not the mere growth of unthinking custom, 
would be brutal. Perhaps the ladies thus officially addressed 
do not, among their many grievances, count this; but the 
special personage of whom we speak, who was in her soul a very 
proud woman, and possessed, as it happened, a beaw nom, a fine, 
and ancient, and high-sounding name, did feel it, though she 
was one who never owned to any grievances, nor showed her dis- 
like of any of the peculiar methods of English politeness in deal- 
ing with governesses. Her name was De Castel-Sombre, an old 
name of Béarn, from whence her family came: but her father had 
been the last of his branch of the house, and had fallen off from its 
spirit by becoming an artist, which, as be had no money to begin 
with, had cut him off entirely from the favour of the noble cousins 
who might have helped him on had he been without tastes of his 
own. Mademoiselle’s pride, therefore, was purely visionary, and 
had nothing vulgar embodied in it. It was the refuge of a 
high mind, longing for everything that was excellent, yet attached 
by straitest bonds of necessity to the common soil. When Mon- 
sieur de Castel-Sombre died he left his wife with scarcely any 
money, two girls, and a number of unsold pictures, for which nobody 
cared. Naturally, at that moment these women believed that he 
was one of the greatest of unappreciated painters, and that it was 
the cruelty and envy of the world which had deprived him of the 
fame which was due to him. At least Madame de Castel-Sombre 
clung to this belief, which her daughters held hotly until expe- 
rience taught them better. Mademoiselle (she had really a 
Christian-name also of her very own, and was called in her family 
Claire) knew now as well as anyone that these cherished pictures, 
with which her mother’s little rooms were darkly hung, were of 
small merit, and that there was nothing at all remarkable in the 
fact that they had not found anybody to buy them; but that, too, 
was a discovery which it took time and experience to make. 

Thus she had come through a great many illusions, and dis- 
covered the falsehood of them before the time at which our story 
begins. She no longer felt that she was left out of life when the 
family in which she lived received company, or returned their 
visits. She no longer believed that it was intended as a slight to 
her, or neglect of her, when she was left behind, but perceived 
that it was the commonest necessary arrangement, a thing which 
she herself approved. Instead of being always offended, always 
conscious of injury, she perceived now all the difficulty of cireum- 
stances, and that the presence of a stranger in the house was 
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often as great an inconvenience to the people of the house as it 
was a humiliation to the governess. She learned to look upon 
the circumstances in general with those ‘larger, other eyes’ 
which the poet has attributed to the dead. In one sense 
Mademoiselle felt that she was dead. She had died to, or rather 
had outlived, many things in which the chief charm of life seemed 
once to lie. She no longer expected, as young people do, that life 
would change sooner or later, and that one time or another she 
should have what she wanted. This is an illusion that some 
people pursue as long as they live, and which even age does not 
cure. ‘ Hope springs eternal in the human breast.’ They think, 
however unlikely, that it is not possible but things must im- 
prove, and the good they desire come to them before they die, 
Mademoiselle had got over that. She expected nothing but to go 
on as she was doing for the rest of her life. It was not, perhaps, an 
exhilarating prospect. She had thought it over in every way, but 
she could not make anything better of it. She had thought of 
taking up a school, which was the highest possibility in the future 
of a governess, and getting her mother under the same roof, and 
her sister to help. But to set up a school required capital, and 
Mademoiselle had none. She had a little, a very little, laid by 
in case of illness, or to bury her if she died, which is a forlorn 
provision often made by lonely proud women, who even in death 
would be indebted to no one; but to furnish a house and live till 
pupils came would require what would have appeared a fortune 
to Mademoiselle—a thousand pounds, or something of that sort. 
As well say a millionat once. She had learned, among her many 
experiences, that to rise to the height of independence like that 
it was necessary to begin on a large scale—to have a good house, 
and gardens, and servants, and pretensions. The little bit of a 
house in a little street, with half a dozen little daily pupils drawn 
from the neighbourhood, meant beggary and misery and endless 
struggles. When the time should come that the mother wanted 
her children’s care and tendance, and could not be left alone, 
then it might come to that; but a mother who was only sixty, 
and full of activity, required no such sacrifice. Therefore 
Mademoiselle had come to the conviction that there was no 
change to be expected in the tenor of existence—no change for 
the better, nothing but decadence and downfall. When the 
present pupils grew up she would go on to another family. She 
would have little difficulty in finding another situation. It gets 
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very speedily known in any profession what people are worth, and 
she would find another place easily enough ; but she would be older, 
and when another change came older still. By the time she was 
fifty she would have finished her present pupils, and probably 
another set, and then she would be old, and the young mothers 
of growing girls would not care to have her. They would fear 
that she would not be strong enough, that she would be unable 
to take the walks that were necessary, and to be up sufficiently 
early in the morning. They would be alarmed lest she should 
fall ill on their hands. She looked forward, seeing this prospect 
very clearly before her, not deceiving herself, thinking it all over 
with a sort of cheerful despair. She kept cheerful, for what good 
would it do her to be gloomy? and it was altogether foreign to 
her temper, in which there was a natural horror of dulness and 
monotony, and an elasticity which astonished even herself; but 
yet, no doubt, the outlook was one of despair: to labour on, 
always with a kind of personal luxury, living and lodging more 
or less as people who are very well off lodge and live, yet with so 
little money—money which, when she sent a share to her mother, 
and looked to her modest, serious wardrobe, her dark gowns, 
which were so thrifty, and lasted for ever—left so little over, 
sometimes a few pounds, sometimes only shillings! Great is the 
power of saving, as we have all heard, and many littles make 
a mickle, the proverb says; but you may think how slow a process 
saving is when all that it permits to be laid by is, perhaps, ten 
pounds a year. In ten years a hundred pounds! which was a great 
comfort, and made her feel that she might have a long illness and 
die of it, and be laid in the bosom of the mother earth without 
being indebted to anybody—a consolation unspeakable ; but yet, 
when you come to think of it, one which means despair, though 
always a cheerful despair. Alas! no chance of ever getting a 
Rosebank, a Sunnyside, a dignified mansion that would pay, for 
such a sum as that ; it would, however, be enough for the expenses 
of a last illness (if not too long), and of her burial after, which 
was a great relief to think of, and gave her the power of looking 
without fear in the face of fate. 

Mademoiselle was at present in the family of Mr. Leicester 
Wargrave, who was in the City, but who lived in an old-fashioned 
house in the Bayswater district—a house with beautiful rooms 
and a delightful garden, though not within the lines of fashion. 
He was the junior partner in the business to which he belonged, 
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a rising man making a great deal of money, but also with many 
demands upon him in the shape of a large family and a hospit- 
able, cheerful disposition, which his wife shared fully. They both 
liked to see their friends, to have their house full, to enjoy 
their life. Though Mrs. Leicester Wargrave was in the habit of 
declaring with some ostentation that she and her husband were 
quite outside the fashionable world, yet they loved to entertain 
people from Belgravia, to show their fine rooms, their beautiful 
old-fashioned decorations, their large shady garden—a thing so 
unusual in London. ‘We don’t pretend to be fashionable, but we 
have something to show for ourselves,’ said the lady, who was fond 
of asserting that she was nothing but a City lady ; ‘City people, 
pur et simple’—people with no pretensions to be anything better. 
There are many ways in which pride shows itself, and this mock 
humility was one of these ways. Mrs. Wargrave had a number of 
vanities, though she was, on the whole, a nice woman. She liked 
to speak French with the governess in the presence of people not, 
perhaps, quite conversant with any language but their own, which 
is so often the case in the best society ; and she liked to say that 
her governess was ‘a great swell—far finer, you know, than any- 
thing we can pretend to—a fille de Croisé, and that sort of thing,’ 
But if there was one thing more than another of which she was 
proud, it was the influence which she allowed she had over her 
cousin-in-law, the head of the firm, who was a bachelor, a man 
about town, a fashionable person. ‘I don’t know, I’m sure, what 
he sees to make such a fuss about in us,’ Mrs, Leicester Wargrave 
said; ‘I suppose ours is the only house, poor fellow, in which he 
finds real family life. There is nothing he wouldn’t do for me. 
Leicester and he have always been like brothers, but my husband 
says I can do more with Charlie than he can. I don’t think 
myself that he will ever marry. I know as a fact that many and 
many a set has been made at him, but he only comes and tells 
me and laughs over it. He had a disappointment, you know, in 
early life, before he settled to the business. Oh, he has not 
settled much to it now. He came in in his father’s place, which 
makes him nominally the head, but my husband is really the first 
working partner. He is not too fine for City life. It is a little 
absurd, isn’t it, that a man who never does anything should get 
the lion’s share and the real workers come off second best ?’ 

‘It is a question of capital, I suppose,’ said the friend to whom 
she was telling this story of the family fortunes, 
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‘Oh, to be sure! he has the capital which the old gentleman 
worked for, so now he doesn’t require to do much, and everybody 
toils for him. But I don’t think he will ever marry—all his 
habits are against it. And he says why should he, when we have 
been so kind as to provide an heir for him as well asa home? He 
refers to little Charles, of course. You may imagine I don’t build 
much on what a young man like that says: but I really don’t, 
myself, believe he will ever marry. He is too happy with us here.’ 

‘He is very young to come to such a decision,’ was the remark 
of the listener, whose private opinion was that Mrs. Leicester 
Wargrave was far too self-important-and ought to be taken down. 

‘Oh, yes, not much over thirty. Of course it’s ridiculous: but 
I have my own ways of knowing, and you'll see it’ll come true.’ 

Whether Mrs. Leicester Wargrave believed that a hopeless 
Platonic attachment for herself lay at the bottom of Mr. Charles 
Wargrave’s determined celibacy it would be difficult to say. She 
was certainly very proud of his devotion to her, of the dutiful way 
he appeared at all her parties, and the familiar manner in which 
he haunted her house. It was a very pleasant house, unlike 
other London houses, in the depths of the quaint little square of 
which it formed one side—with its great wide staircase showing a 
sublime disregard of space, its stuccoed roofs and walls, fine 
garlands of delicate white against a pale green not quite so faded 
as the last novelty of asceticism, though a hundred and fifty years 
old, and its windows opening upon a genuine garden—a garden 
in which you could lose yourself, in which there were shady walks 
and great trees, in which it was impossible to believe that at 
the other side of the house omnibuses were standing and that a 
hansom could be called to the door by a whistle almost at any 
hour of the night or day. This gave it a quaint and paradoxical 
character, adding a charm to the large pleasant rooms, which 
were not shrouded in curtains and blinds as London houses 
usually are, but saw clear sky out of every window—clear sky and 
waving trees. And Mrs. Leicester Wargrave had a choice of very 
good society, mixed and more original than is usual. She had a 
number of law people, a few who were simply society people, an 
occasional literary person, and a certain contingent from the City. 
The City makes a good mixture when it is carefully done. It brings 
in the practical, it brings a kind of intelligence always entertain- 
ing to the other classes, and a kind of prejudice and narrowness all 
its own, which is, as people say, ‘full of character’ and amusing 
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to the enlightened. This sort of thing is, perhaps, more practic- 
able in Bayswater than it is in Belgravia. Needless to say that 
Mrs. Leicester Wargrave cultivated relations also in the world of 
artists, meaning the musical and dramatic professions, especially 
the former, for it was necessary to amuse her guests. An Acade- 
mician now and then is a feather in one’s cap, but it is not exactly 
amusing. This, however, was the society which Charles Wargrave 
found sufficiently agreeable to bring him across the Park whenever 
his cousin’s wife held up her little finger. He thought it more 
amusing than anything he found in Mayfair or St. James’s. I 
do not suppose he was fortunate enough to be anything but an 
occasional guest in the very greatest houses of all, which are the 
Elysian fields of society. 

Such were the assemblies which Mademoiselle heard arriving 
and departing as she sat upstairs in the schoolroom, thinking her 
own thoughts or reading her book. Sometimes she was invited 
to be one of the guests; more often she was not wanted or was 
forgotten. She kept up on the outside a serene indifference, and 
really believed that she did not at all care one way or the other. 
As a matter of fact some remnant of the old passionate sense of 
being left out would occasionally revive in her mind, but, on the 
other hand, Claire de Castel-Sombre did not like to be introduced 
to strangers as ‘ Mademoiselle,’ so that there was a good deal to 
be said on both sides. 


CHAPTER II. 


ONE summer evening Mademoiselle was seated in her school- 
room as usual, which was a very pretty room though at the top of 
the house, a room with a balcony overlooking the garden, and 
refreshed by all the air which was kept up by the fanning of 
the trees and the open space. It was covered with fresh cool 
matting, and lighted by a reading lamp, which scarcely added 
to the heat, and diffused a mild light. The large window was 
wide open. The balcony with its seats seemed to form part of the 
‘room, and Mademoiselle had put herself into a white dressing- 
gown. The children were in bed, and a grateful stillness filled 
this part of the house. The rest, the quiet, and the coolness were 
very refreshing after the intolerable heat and noise of the day. 
There had been a dinner-party downstairs, and, as usual, the 
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carriages coming and going had been heard in the schoolroom. 
The children had brought up a description, as they generally did, 
of the splendour of the ladies, for they had been in the drawing- 
room in all their finery when the guests arrived. Mademoiselle 
had listened to their remarks and criticisms, but she had not 
regretted her own absence. She had accomplished all her little 
tasks after Edith and Dorothy had gone to bed—corrected their 
exercises, looked over their lessons for next day—and then she 
had put on her dressing-gown, and concluded to put off certain 
mendings that were necessary till next evening, as it was so 
hot, and had taken up her book. 

She was thus seated in great luxury when the sound of 
some one running and stumbling upstairs startled her—evidently 
a maid in great haste, her foot catching in her gown. She 
put down her book and listened, feeling that she was about to 
be called upon for some service. Then came a hurried knocking 
and acry of * Mademoiselle!’ ‘Oh, if you please, come downstairs ; 
Mrs. Wargrave has gone off quite dead-like, and they don’t know 
what todo. O Mademoiselle, come quick, for the gentlemen is 
off their heads,’ cried the messenger, continuing in her excite- 
ment to drum against the door. Mademoiselle sprang up, and 
only pausing to take a bottle of eau-de-cologne and a fan from a 
table, hurried downstairs. ‘It will be a faint,’ she said. ‘I don’t 
know what it is, but she looks like death,’ said the maid. The 
governess had forgotten her dressing-gown, her loosened hair, her 
aspect altogether informal and out of character with her position. 
She rushed into the drawing-room to find Mrs. Wargrave lying on 
the floor, her husband slapping her hands and calling to her, half in 
fright half in anger, ‘ Marian, Marian! wake up; what’s the matter? 
Wake up, dear!’ Charles Wargrave had gone to fetch some water, 
and came in with it ready to discharge it upon the head of the 
poor lady. When something white descended between them, 
shedding odours of some perfume and raising a sudden air with 
the fan, the two men were more startled than ever. Neither of 
them had ever had to do with a weman in a faint before. 

‘It will be nothing,’ said Mademoiselle. ‘She has fainted. 
It is the great heat. She has not been well all day.’ She took 
the command of the situation quite simply, taking the water from 
Charles Wargrave’s hand without even looking at him, and send- 
ing the aggrieved husband out of the way. The men ran about 
quite humbly, obeying the orders of Mademoiselle, who knew 
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what to do, setting the door open to make a draught, bringing 
cushions, doing everything she told them. It is doubtful for the 
moment whether even Mr. Leicester Wargrave, though he was her 
employer, said good morning to her every day at breakfast, and 
gave her a cheque every quarter, was at all clear as to who she 
was; and Mr. Charles Wargrave did not know her at all. She did 
not look like Mademoiselle, a mere official without any name of 
her own. In her loose white dressing-gown, her hair falling out 
of its very insecure fastenings, her mind entirely occupied with 
her patient, she looked like one of those beings whom men call 
angels, when they come in unexpectedly and save a great deal 
of trouble. This was the position which Mademoiselle had sud- 
denly taken. They had been about to send for the doctor, to do 
all sorts of desperate things. Mademoiselle in a moment took 
everything out of their hands. 

By-and-by, when Mrs. Wargrave had recovered consciousness, 
the white figure with the falling hair disappeared as suddenly as 
she had come. When the lady came to herself she had looked up 
and asked, ‘ What is the matter? Where amI?’ and then she had 
breathed out with a faint vexation, ‘Oh, is it you, Mademoiselle ?’ 

‘She ought to go to bed,’ said Mademoiselle to the husband. 

‘I feel as if I had been ill,’ said Mrs. Wargrave. ‘ Where am 
I? Where is Jervis? I want Jervis. O Jervis, send these gen- 
tlemen away and let me get to bed.’ 

Mademoiselle had disappeared. She had slightly shrugged 
her shoulders with a gesture which was not British; and suddenly, 
no one knew how, had stolen away. To have her services of 
kindness so repulsed and the maid called for—the maid who had 
been too frightened to do or think of anything while her mistress 
lay insensible—was painful enough. No, she said to herself, not 
painful—nothing so ragic—only disagreeable ; for, after all, it was 
not gratitude nor tenderness which she looked for from Mrs. 
Wargrave. She had not done any great thing; only the most 
common good offices of one human creature to another. Why should 
Mrs. Wargrave be grateful? And, naturally, she liked the services 
of her maid, to whom she was used, best. There was nothing in it to 
resent, nothing to be pained by. And just then Mademoiselle had 
caught sight of herself with the white dressing-gown and her hair 
hanging loose, in the great dim mirror between the windows, and 
this had so quickened the effect upon her of Mrs. Wargrave’s cry 
for Jervis that in a moment she was gone. She flew upstairs like 
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an arrow from the bow. She was horrified by the sudden sight 
of her own negligent apparel, of which till now, in the necessity of 
the moment, she had not thought. 

When Mademoiselle arrived again in the shelter of the cool 
schoolroom, with its windows open to the night and its mild 
lamp burning steadily, she was panting with the haste and slight 
excitement of the moment, and still more with her hurried rush 
upstairs; but she was not excited in any other way, and she would 
have laughed, or, at least, smiled to scorn the idea that anything 
had happened in those few minutes which could in any way affect 
her life. Nevertheless, she was a little struck by the sight of her- 
self which suddenly appeared to her in the glass which was over 
the mantelpiece of the schoolroom, straight in front of her, as she 
came hurriedly in. The white figure seemed to fill the mirror 
with light. Her hair had not got completely detached, but hung 
loosely, forming a sort of frame round her face, which, naturally 
pale, had now a slight rose-flush ; and her eyes, generally so quiet, 
were shining with the commotion produced in her physical being 
by the accelerated throbbing of her heart and pulses—due, as 
much as anything else, to her rapid flight, first down, and then 
upstairs. Everything had passed in the course of a few minutes; 
and, of course, the hasty movement, the momentary thrill of alarm 
and anxiety had made her heart beat; but it was curious that it 
should have produced the change in her appearance which she 
could not but perceive as she caught the reflection of her own 
face in the glass. She half laughed to herself with amusement 
and surprise, and no doubt a little pleasure too. She looked (she 
thought) as she had done when she was a girl of twenty. The re- 
flection passed through her mind that white was very becoming, 
tres flattewr. It is not flatteur to everybody, but it certainly was 
to Mademoiselle. She laughed to herself at the young, bright 
figure which she saw in the glass, and then shook her head with a 
sort of amused melancholy. No, Claire! no white gowns for you 
to make you look young and fair. Why should you look young 
and fair, not being either? White dresses, like other illusory 
pleasures, are not adapted for a governess of thirty-five. With 
this thought she shook back those loose locks, thrusting them 
behind her ears. Many people have grey hair at her age, but not 
a thread of white was in that dark-brown chevelwre, which was so 
abundant and vigorous. Mademoiselle had always been a little 
proud of her hair—a small and innocent vanity. She pushed it 
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away, and sat down again to her book, which, somehow, did not 
arrest her attention after that very brief, very insignificant epi- 
sode. Mrs. Leicester Wargrave was a pretty woman in her way, 
As she lay on the floor in her faint, Mademoiselle had admired 
her straight features, her fine shoulders, partially uncovered, the 
dazzling whiteness of her complexion. She was a year or two 
older than the governess, but her circumstances were very diffe- 
rent. She had a devoted husband, nice children, a beautiful 
house, plenty of money. Why did she faint, par exemple? This 
question, however, did not produce in Mademoiselle any conjec- 
tures of mystery or mental trouble. She concluded, more sensibly 
and practically, that it was the heat, the thunder in the air, or 
that something had gone wrong in the unromantic regions of the 
stomach. Faints come from these reasons rather than from the 
non-ethereal causes to which they are attributed in dramatic art. 
If it is true that men die and worms eat them, but not for love, 
it is also true that women faint, in most cases, from anything but 
mental trouble. Mademoiselle did not attempt to hunt out any 
mystery. She did not dwell upon the enormous difference between 
the woman to whom she had just been ministering, and who did 
not want her ministrations, and herself. With one of those exer- 
cises of the philosophy of experience which were habitual to her, 
she said to herself that nobody would willingly change their 
own identity for that of another, however much they might like the 
advantages belonging to the other, and that she herself would 
certainly rather be Claire de Castel-Sombre than Mrs. Leicester 
Wargrave: though she added also to herself that this, too, was a 
delusion, and that there was nothing so delightful in Claire de 
Castel-Sombre that a reasonable mind should prefer her per- 
sonality in this decided way. However, Mademoiselle was wise 
enough to see that there was little progress to be made by enter- 
ing into the region of metaphysics in this way; so that, with a 
smile at herself, she returned to her book in earnest, and found 
the thread of interest in it again. The one result which re- 
mained from the incident of the evening was a sensation of plea- 
sure, at which she mocked, but which was quite real, in her own 
momentary return to her youthful brilliancy—a sensation ex- 
pressed in the passing reflection that white was trés flattewr, and 
that she was not too old to look well in it, but yet 

‘Who is the angel and minister of grace that you keep in your 
house, ready for any emergency?’ said Mr. Charles Wargrave to 
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his cousin, when the mistress of the house had been transported 
to her room and left in the care of her maid. 

‘Eh?’ said Mr. Leicester Wargrave dully ; but his mind was 
occupied with other questions. ‘I wonder what made my wife 
faint?’ he said; ‘there was nothing in what we were talking of 
that could have made her faint.’ He was of the romantic opinion 
that mental shocks were the causes of such disturbances, and not 
the weather or the digestive organs. He had not the least sus- 
picion or jealousy of his wife, but he was a man of some temper, 
and took such a performance as more or less an offence to himself. 

‘I have no doubt it was the heat.’ 

‘Oh, the heat! in this cool room? And why to-night, spe- 
cially? It has been as hot for the last three days.’ 

‘I suppose that having borne it for three days would make 
one all the more likely to succumb on the fourth,’ said Charlie. 

Leicester Wargrave shook his head. ‘Suppose we had been 
out,’ he said; ‘suppose it had been in somebody else’s house, 
What a nuisance it would have been—making everybody talk! I 
shall have to speak to Marian seriously 

‘You don’t suppose she fainted to annoy you ?’ said Charles. 

‘Oh, you never can tell what a woman will do,’ said the hus- 
band. ‘If I could only remember what we were talking of when 
she went off in that ridiculous way F 

‘We were talking of nothing of the least importance, Lei- 
cester.’ 

‘Ah, you don’t know. A wife’s a great comfort in some cir- 
cumstances, I don’t deny, and Marian’s a good wife ; still, there’s 
nobody can make a man look so ridiculous—when she chooses.’ 

‘Poor Marian! It must have been very unpleasant for her- 
self; she couldn’t have done it on purpose, you know.’ 

‘You can never tell,’ said the aggrieved master of the house. 
He looked so rueful and so annoyed that the young man burst 
into a laugh. He was aware that his cousin was prone to blame 
some one for every accident that occurred, but it seemed a new 
way of dealing with a fainting-fit. After a minute of silence, 
during which Leicester Wargrave kept walking up and down the 
room in an impatient way, Charles repeated his previous question. 
‘I say, old fellow, who was the angelic being in white ?’ 

‘Eh?’ said the other again, with half attention; then he 
added angrily, ‘ Don’t be such a fool—the angelic being was simply 
Mademoiselle.’ 
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‘Mademoiselle! the governess? That’s nonsense, Leicester.’ 

‘What is nonsense? I hope I know as much as that: and 
there is no doubt about it. She was in a nightgown, or some- 
thing; that woman Jervis, who is good for nothing, fetched her, I 
suppose. I'll tell Marian to send that useless fool away. She’s 
no good.’ 

‘Mademoiselle,’ said Charlie, ‘the governess? I thought she 
was a dowdy, elderly person—but this one was a beautiful girl. 
Are you sure you are not making a mistake ?’ 

‘Girl!’ said Mr. Leicester Wargrave ; ‘ she’s nearer forty than 
thirty. She’s not a bad-looking woman—there’s a good deal in 
her: I’ve often said as much to Marian. But Marian says she’s 
very French—though that’s what we have her for, I suppose.’ 

‘IT don’t mind what country she is of. She’s > But here 
Charles Wargrave seemed to check himself, and said no more. 

¢‘You—don’t mind? No, I don’t suppose so. Between our- 
selves, I don’t see what you’ve got to do with it,’ said Leicester 
with a laugh. 

Charles, who had been sitting with his hands in his pockets, 
thrust deeply down, and his head bent as if in deep consideration, 
here roused himself a little, and gave his head a shake as if to 


chase some cobwebs away. ‘No,’ he said, after a moment’s pause, 
‘I don’t suppose I have got anything to do with it—as you 


say.’ 

This being granted, and his grievance in respect to his wife’s 
faint beginning to subside a little, Mr. Wargrave unbent. ‘ Yes, 
he said, ‘I noticed she looked very well to-night. She had a little 
colour; that’s the drawback of Frenchwomen, they have so little 
colour—except what they put on themselves, don’t you know.’ 

The two men laughed at this, though it was not very funny. 
‘By Jove! they do make up!’ said the elder. ‘* There’s plenty of 
that in the Park, but still Englishwomen have complexions. The 
French like it—they talk of blanc mat, though there’s not much 
blanc either, by nature, any more than red—except what’s put on.’ 

The joke failed the second time, and did not even elicit a smile 
from Charlie Wargrave, who sat with a perfectly grave face staring 
straight before him and swinging his leg. He was seated on the 
arm of a sofa—not the legitimate part to sit upon—and either he 
did not care to discuss the charms of Frenchwomen or he was 
fatigued by the discussion. He got up suddenly and held out his 
hand, 
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‘You want to get upstairs, I’m sure, to see after Marian. I 
think I’d better go.’ 

‘Oh, don’t hurry yourself, Charlie. I could go up and come 
back to you again if I was so anxious as that.’ 

‘ Anyhow, I must go, it’s getting late,’ said the visitor, getting 
up. He paused a moment, as if he were trying to recall something 
as he stood in the middle of the room, where his cousin’s wife had 
lain fainting with Mademoiselle bending over her. To think that 
it was only Mademoiselle! He felt a sort of dazzle in his eyes, 
not thinking, as she had done, that white was becoming, but won- 
dering how it was that a sort of light seemed to diffuse itself from 
the white figure—healing and conSolation. She had scarcely spoken 
at all; she had not so much as looked at him or taken any notice 
of his existence. She had taken the water out of his hands as if 
he had been a servant; more than that, as if he had been the 
table on which it stood, without looking at him. She had said 
‘Get me a cushion’ with the same non-recognition of him or his 
existence. And the moment that the’ necessity for her presence 
was over she had disappeared like a vision. It was curiously 
disappointing, tantalising, provoking to hear that she was only 
Mademoiselle. Charles Wargrave was not a man whom ladies 
generally—women much more imposing than any governess— 
passed over without notice. He reflected that of those he knew 
very few, even in a similar emergency, would have treated him with 
that calm and absolute indifference. There would have been a glance 
in recognition of the fact that he was he, never an unimportant 
person. There would have been something in the shape of a smile 
of thanks, or of apology. But this lady had taken no more notice 
of him than if he had been a wooden figure made to hold things in 
his hands, like the grinning negro candelabras of Venice. One 
would not say ‘ Thank you’ tothe painted and gilded blackamoors, 
and neither did she say ‘Thank you’ to him. He could think of 
no fitter image. As if he were made of wood! Charles Wargrave 
was not used to this sort of treatment. He laughed to himself 
softly at the thought of it—laughed, yet was piqued and a little 
rueful, And all the time it was only Mademoiselle! 
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CHAPTER III, 


Mrs. WARGRAVE made next morning a very pretty little speech of 
mingled gratitude and apology to Mademoiselle. ‘I can’t imagine,’ 
she said, ‘ what made me so silly-as to faint last night. Itisa thing 
I’ve always been subject to, but it’s always a stupid thing to do. I 
hear you were so good, coming down directly when Jervis lost her 
head, and doing everything that was kindest and best. Iam so 
much obliged to you, Mademoiselle. Of course I was not conscious 
of what was going on, so I couldn’t show you any gratitude then.’ 

‘De rien,’ said Mademoiselle, ‘4 votre service, as my country- 
folk say.’ 

‘ Your country-folk are always polite,’ said Mrs. Wargrave, and 
then she laughed a little meaning laugh. ‘I hear the gentlemen 
were quite impressed by the sight of you in your dressing-gown.’ 

Mademoiselle coloured a little. She had forgotten that reflec- 
tion of hers that white was becoming, and only felt the horror of 
having been seen in déshabillé. ‘1 did not stop to think,’ she 
said, ‘ how I was dressed: and it was sohot. I had no idea that I 
should be called downstairs.’ 

‘No, how could you? I shall not doanything so absurd again 
if I canhelp it. I have told that foolish creature Jervis what she 
ought to have done. Yes, I feel all right this morning, thanks. 
The heat was tremendous last night, there was not a breath of air, 
but this morning it’s quite cool again. Don’t let me delay the 
lessons. I only came to say again “ Thank you,” Mademoiselle.’ 

‘De rien,’ said Mademoiselle again. Edith and Dorothy were 
sitting very demurely all the time with their books quite ready, 
waiting to begin. They were two nice little girls, and they learned 
their lessons very creditably. Mademoiselle sat and heard their 
little dull, expressionless voices running on glibly enough, giving 
forth the knowledge of the schoolbooks, the information, cut and 
dry, which had nothing to say to any circumstance round them, 
and remained in its concrete state, never dissolved or assimilated 
as long as memory held out—and wondered to herself what was the 
good of it, and wherein these unexceptionable children were the 
better for the pills or stores of knowledge which they thus swal- 
lowed dutifully. But this was not a reflection to be followed, since 
it would go to the root of much that is called education, and drive 
many honest persons out of the occupation by which they made 
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their living. It was Mademoiselle’s vocation, as it is of so many 
other people more pretentious, head-masters and classical tutors, 
and all the high-priests of the schools, to superintend the swallow- 
ing of these pills, which might be digested or otherwise, as it 
pleased Providence. The brother of the little girls was disposing 
of many more such doses at Eton with much the same result. It 
is, however, perhaps rather a pity when the teachers of youth are 
disturbed by such thoughts. It is much better to believe entirely 
in the advantage of what one is doing, as some happy people do, 
to believe that you are determining the character of children when 
you administer boluses of knowledge, and that it is for the eternal 
gain of your parishioners that they should go to hear you preach. 
Mademoiselle did not believe that the little girls in the nursery 
would be at all changed out of their natural bent by anything she 
could do—and this, perhaps, took something from the fervour of 
her teaching, though everybody said she was so conscientious. 
Perhaps the thing which Edith and Dorothy retained most clearly 
from the day’s lessons was their mother’s laugh and assertion that 
the gentlemen had been ‘so impressed’ by the appearance of 
Mademoiselle in her dressing-gown. What gentlemen? and why 
were they impressed ? and which was it, the white one or the blue 
one? These were questions in which they took more interest than 
in the Merovingians and the divisions of the continent under Charle- 
magne. Mademoiselle herself took the reference as a little prick 
on the part of Mrs, Wargrave—a reminder that even to succour the 
sick it is indiscreet and unladylike to come downstairsin a dressing- 
gown, and she felt it was a reproof to which she had perhaps justly 
laid herself open. She resolved that, until she was certain that 
everybody was in bed, nothing should induce her to put on a 
dressing-gown again. 

Mr. Charles Wargrave, however, was moved by very different 
feelings. He could not get that white figure out of his head. 
Perhaps he was piqued to think that there was a woman, and she 
a dependent, who could look at him as if she did not see him, 
and take a thing from his hand without, so to speak, being conscious 
of his existence. He came in one day to luncheon without any 
warning, apologising for taking advantage of the invitation so often 
given him, and making a very lame explanation of how he had 
been passing through the Square and had heard the bell ring for the 
nursery dinner. He was made to sit down with the little fuss and 
commotion of laying a new place, at Mrs. Wargrave’s right hand, 
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and then cast his eyes about with great anxiety to discover who was 
there. The sunblinds were down and the room in a sort of rosy 
twilight, shutting out as much of the light and heat as possible. But 
he recognised Mademoiselle at the other end of the table. She was 
in a dark dress, and her hair was more tidy than words could say, 
She sat with little Dorothy at one side of her, paying more atten- 
tion to the little girl’s dinner than to anything else, taking a little 
share in the conversation now and then, only enough not to be 
remarkable—a true governess, knowing her place, not taking too 
much upon herself, or asserting her right to be treated as one of the 
company. After luncheon she left the room immediately with a 
child on each side. It would be difficult to describe the disappoint- 
ment with which Charles Wargrave looked after her, the curious 
revulsion of feeling that had taken place within him! He felt 
angry that such a person should have cheated him out of so many 
thoughts—a mere nobody—a person evidently quite suited to 
her circumstances, nothing but a governess. He gave himself a 
shake, and threw off the ridiculous impression which had been 
made upon him, he supposed, by the mere situation—the helpful- 
ness of the woman and the dress, which had produced a false air of 
gracefulness and youth. Youth! She was no doubt, as Marian 
said, five-and-thirty if she was a day—and not particularly hand- 
some ; a fine sort of air noble about her, a nice way of carrying 
herself—but that was all. What a fool he had been to be taken in 
so easily by appearances! He was obliged to confess to himself, 
however, that the deception was not Mademoiselle’s doing—that 
she had no hand in it. She was a sensible person of middle age, 
devoted to her own duties, giving herself no airs. If he was taken 
in, it was entirely his own fault. 

As for Mademoiselle, she knew as little that she had disap- 
pointed Charles Wargrave as she knew that she had excited his 
imagination. She thought nothing at all about it—did not try to 
look dowdy, or to limit her remarks to the most formal subjects, 
any more than she had tried to excite his interest. He was just 
the same to her as one of the pictures which Mr. Leicester 
Wargrave called family portraits which hung on the walls. 

However, the matter did not end there, though Charles War- 
grave hoped it would. He went away from the Square feeling 
quite light, and released from a burden that had been weighing 
on him—for, to be sure, he had no desire to attach himself toa 
governess, however beautiful and charming she might be—and it 
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was a real relief to find that he could shake off the visionary yoke, 
and that she was not either charming or beautiful. He left the 
house in the Square quite at his ease, saying to himself that it 
would be a joke indeed, after having passed harmless through all 
the snares which every man about town believes to be laid for 
him, should he fall a victim at last to the delusive angelic pre- 
sence of old-fashioned poetry— 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou. 

That was all very well, and women were good sick nurses in 
general, and Mademoiselle in particular might be very kind and 
ready, he made no doubt. It might be reasonable enough to fall 
subject to an angelic nurse who had ministered to yourself; 
but when it was only your cousin-in-law who was the object of 
the ministrations! He laughed, and said to himself that it was 
a good joke, as he went away, and shook off the recollection, 
which was a sort of hallucination, a deceptive effect of the lights, 
and the white dress, and the extreme consolation of having a 
woman in a faint taken off his bands. He had no doubt 
Mademoiselle was quite a superior article of her kind, a nice 
woman and all that. He was glad he had seen her in her every- 
day garb, and convinced himself what a nice, commonplace, 
ordinary governess she was. He went out feeling quite emanci- 
pated and much pleased to have altogether regained his inde- 
pendence. Good heavens! what a business it would have been 
had he, acquainted with the finest women in London, fallen a 
victim to a governess! It was too ludicrous to be considered for 
a moment—and yet it was certainly an escape. 

But next morning Mademoiselle, by some inexplicable caprice, 
had regained her unconscious ascendency. The governess in the 
dark gown disappeared and the white figure came back. He could 
not get it out of his eyes. He said to himself that it was a mere 
vision, and had no existence at all, but all the same it haunted 
him'and he could not get it out of his mind. It was with an 
effort that he kept his feet from moving towards the Square. He 
felt that he must see her again and convince himself that she was 
merely the governess, a dowdy and elderly person, nothing at ail 
like his imagination. It was with the utmost difficulty that, 
reasoning with himself, and pointing out the consequences that 
must result if he were to be seen constantly at his cousin’s in 
the middle of the day when there was no occasion for his presence, 
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he persuaded himself not to go again to luncheon till several days 
were past. The second time he appeared was on Sunday, when 
Mr. Leicester Wargrave was at home, and his appearance more 
natural. But Mademoiselle was absent. He thought at first 
she was only late, and kept watching the door, expecting her to 
come in, and almost disposed to find fault, as an employer might 
have done, at her tardy appearance and want of punctuality. But 
the meal went on without remark from anyone, and the go- 
verness did not appear. It was not till something was said about 
Mademoiselle that he, with his embarrassing consciousness of 
having come there to see her, and her alone, ventured to ask a 


question. 
‘Oh !—Mademoiselle! what has become of her?’ he said at 


last. 

‘She has a friend she goes to on Sundays—not every Sunday, 
but a day now and then. It is a great loss for me,’ said Mrs. 
Wargrave, ‘for there are so many people that call on Sunday 
afternoon, and I have the children on my hands.’ 

Charles Wargrave received this explanation very unsympa- 
thetically. He relapsed into silence, not taking the trouble to 
make himself agreeable, and he took a long walk afterwards, 
during which his curiosity and interest grew higher and higher. 
He tried all the means in his power to put out of his mind this 
unwelcome visitor: for she was unwelcome. Of all people in the 
world persons in her position were the least likely to occupy this 
man of fashion. He began to feel it something like a calamity 
that he had been present on that unlucky occasion when Marian 
was so silly as to faint. No more absurd seizure of the fancy 
had ever happened. What was Mademoiselle to him, or he to 
Mademoiselle? And yet the unlucky fellow could not get her 
out of his head. 

About a week later he went to the Square in the afternoon, 
whether wishing to see her or wishing not to see her it was 
difficult to say. He was told that Mrs. Wargrave had gone up to 
have tea with the young ladies in the schoolroom, but could be 
called at once. It was a wet day, and probably she expected 
nobody. ‘ With the young ladies in the schoolroom?’ he re- 
peated ; ‘is there anyone else ?’ 

‘ There’s only Mademoiselle,’ said the butler; ‘the governess, 
sir.’ 

Charles Wargrave felt disposed to knock the fellow down 
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for his impertinence; he had scarcely patience to desire him 
to show the way. How dared he speak of a lady so—a lady 
better than anyone in the house, the pampered menial? He 
made the man an impatient sign to get out of the way when they 
came to the top of the house to the schoolroom door, which was 
sufficiently pointed out by the sound of cheerful voices within. 
He knocked, smiling to himself at the little Babel of noise, twe 
or three speaking together : and was bidden to come in by a voice 
with a faint little parfum of foreignness in its sound, so faint as 
to be only discernible by the sharpest ears. A sudden flush came 
to his face as he heard it. It was not a voice, he thought, like 
the others. It was full of sweetness and yet of power—a voice 
round and harmonious like the notes of an organ, with nothing 
shrill or thin or common in it; a voice which suddenly brought 
before him again, not the dowdy governess, but the white-robed 
ministering angel. He felt himself flush with pleasure and 
expectation as he opened the door. 

Mademoiselle was sitting opposite pouring out the tea. She 
had her back to the light and he saw her in a kind of relief 
against the large window—the shape of her head, her hair a little 
loosened, not quite smoothed upon her brow, in the shining 
perfection of the other day. He saw her face in a luminous 
shadow, clear yet dusky, her eyes looking down, somewhat deeply 
set, the oval of their form and the hollow under the eyebrow 
clearly defined. She had not perceived him, nor did she even 
look up to see who was coming in in obedience to her invitation. 
It was only when the children made a sudden pause in their 
chatter with a cry of, ‘O Uncle Charles!’ that Mademoiselle 
raised her eyes and stopped, with teapot in hand, to see who 
it was. 

‘Yes, it’s me,’ he said, more cheerfully than grammatically. 
‘T heard you were here, and I thought I’d ask Mademoiselle’s per- 
mission to come in—and, perhaps, get a cup of tea-——’ 

‘Oh, come in, Charles,’ said Mrs. Wargrave, ‘ I’ll answer for 
it you shall be welcome; we are all glad of anything to break the 
monotony of a long day.’ 

Mademoiselle made no movement, gave no sign, except the 
faintest, scarcely perceptible bow of recognition. She found a 
clean cup for him and filled it with tea, calling one of her pupils 
to present it to him. She withdrew a little into the seclusion of 
her subordinate place while Mrs. Wargrave took up the talk. It 
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did not occur to the governess that she had anything to do with 
it. She had no great interest even in the visitor. The monotony 
of the long day was her natural atmosphere. She had no recog- 
nised need of anything to break it. Mrs. Wargrave went on 
talking and Mademoiselle heard and assisted now and then to 
keep the speakers going when she found that from the stranger, 
to whom the discourse was addressed, there was little response. 
And the children resumed their chatter sotto voce. As for Charles 
Wargrave, he sat still, saying very little, watching them all, but 
especially Mademoiselle, wondering how it was that such a woman 
could pass under a generic name, and bear, so far as the people 
around her were aware, no individuality at all. She withdrew 
from the centre of the scene, so to speak, in order to let the chief 
personages, Mrs. Wargrave and her visitor, occupy it. Then, 
when it became necessary that there should be a response, or 
chorus, she disclosed herself by moments out of the background, 
just enough to keep up the action. He sat and watched them, 
watched her under his eyelids. Mrs. Wargrave found Charlie 
more than usually taciturn, but felt that she was entertaining 
him—helping him to overcome his dulness, whatever might be 
the occasion of it. It never occurred to anyone that he had 
another object, still less that his object could be in any way 
associated with Mademoiselle. 


CHAPTER IV. 


It was not at once remarked in the Square that Mr. Charles 
Wargrave had changed his habits in respect to his visits there, 
that he came in the afternoon and at the hour of luncheon, and 
often declined invitations for the evening, which had previously 
been the time he generally spent with his cousins. This was 
partially accounted for, when it was noticed, by the reflection that 
during the height of the season the evenings of a young man who 
was to some extent a man of fashion and ‘ went everywhere ’ were 
not his own. ‘He comes as much as he can,’ Mrs. Leicester War- 
grave said ; ‘ he comes when he can ; of course he’s full of evening 
engagements—three or four every night.’ She was, indeed, on 
the whole, pleased with the demonstrations of pleasure in her 
society, as she thought, which the young man showed. ‘ He takes 
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us just as he finds us. We have no inducements to offer him. 
He has such simple tastes. There is nothing he is so fond of as 
family life. He comes to me and the children just as if he were 
one of the family. Of course he is one of the family; but you 
would think he was either a son or a brother to see how that young 
fellow, to whom every smart house in London is open, comes and 
spends his afternoons with the children and me!’ Mrs. Wargrave 
was a little proud of the good influence which she felt she was exer- 
cising over her husband’s cousin. He was becoming so domestic, 
so fond of home! He even sometimes met the children on their 
walks and had taken them over to the Natural History place, and 
another time to the Kensington Museum. It was really too kind 
of him to think of the little girls, 

During all this time, except on those two occasions when he 
had met the children, Charles Wargrave had not been able to 
secure any personal communication with Mademoiselle. She 
accompanied her charges with the greatest calm—a calm which 
was not at all complimentary to the young man who thus made 
himself her companion whether she would or not. She showed 
no signs whatever of embarrassment, or of supposing that his 
attentions might be misconstrued. If he had been eighty she 
could not have been more at her ease. And Edith and Dorothy 
had seized upon him on both sides, each clinging to an arm, 
which was not at all what he intended. He was so entirely 
discomfited, indeed, by the too much empressement of the little 
girls and the too little of Mademoiselle, that after these two 
accidental encounters he gave up attempting anything of the 
sort. However domestic he might be, it did not suit him to 
expound the Kensington Museum to Edith and Dorothy, each 
clinging to an arm. And was she made of stone, that woman? 
Was she made of vulcanite or some such impervious material, 
white to the sight but tough and unyielding to the touch? He 
was so much disgusted after that second expedition that he turned 
violently round upon himself and declared that he would have 
nothing more to say to Mademoiselle. What was Mademoiselle 
that she should exact such service? To be sure it could not be 
said that she exacted any service; she smiled and ignored it with 
a perfect composure which was still more aggravating. And why 
should a man take all that trouble for a woman who took no 
notice, who never seemed to see anything, either his civilities or 
his impatience? He said to himself that it was in every way a 
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mistake, that to pursue a person of that class was the height of 
folly, that to marry her would be madness itself. To marry a 
governess ! a woman almost middle-aged, as Mrs. Leicester War- 
grave assured him so often—a foreigner—a nobody—above all, 
one who showed no appreciation of his attentions, and probably 
would not marry him! Oh, it was too much. He would break 
off at once and think of such folly no more. 

This decision Charles Wargrave emphasised by going out of 
town for a whole week. But when he returned the first place he 
went to was the Square, just to see whether she was as composed 
as ever, he said to himself. As it happened it was in the after- 
noon, after the hour of luncheon and before that of tea, that he 
presented himself at Leicester Wargrave’s house, and Mrs. War- 
grave was out. He paused a moment to think what he was to do; 
then, hearing the voices of the children, asked if they were in the 
garden. 

‘ Yes, sir, with Mademoiselle,’ replied the servant. 

‘Then,’ said Charles, ‘I'll go out there and you can let me 
know when your mistress comes in.’ 

The garden was large and shady, and there was always some- 
thing banal to say about the wonder of finding such a place in 
London, with omnibuses and hansom cabs on the other side of 
the house. He found Mademoiselle walking slowly round under 
the trees while the children played, and he felt sure that she gave a 
start when first she saw him—a quiver of astonishment and dismay. 
She might be dismayed and astonished for anything he cared. She 
might look all round for a way of escape; this time she should 
find none. Edith and Dorothy were in the middle of a game at 
tennis, and the governess was at some distance from them, taking 
a meditative walk. She was in a white dress, the first he had 
seen her wear since that night. It was a very still afternoon, the 
borders flaring with their late summer show of geraniums and all 
the foliage in full green, untouched as yet even by the heat and 
dust of London summers. He saw her before she saw him, 
walking along with her head bent a little, and an air of medita- 
tion and thought about her. She had a book in her hand, as if 
she had intended to read, but the soft stillness, the green shadi- 
ness, the warm, soft drowsy air had vanquished that intention. 
And then she perceived him and started with a slight glance 
round as if she would have run away. No, no; not this time. 
He felt a kind of revengeful exultation in the suggestion of 
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alarm which was in her startled movement. She was afraid, then, 
after all her imperturbable airs! 

It was, however, with the greatest composure that they met. 
She began at once to tell him how sorry she was that Mrs. 
Wargrave was out. 

‘Oh, I can wait,’ he said, ‘I am in no hurry. She will come 
in by-and-by, no doubt.’ 

‘Not for some time, I fear,’ said Mademoiselle. 

‘Oh, I am in no hurry,’ he repeated, and, turning, walked with 
her. It was so sweet and still, and he found it so satisfactory to 
have at last got this impenetrable person to himself, with leisure 
to speak to her and nobody looking on, that for a time Charles 
Wargrave said nothing at all. It was pleasant to walk by her, to 
be conscious of the white figure by his side, so perfectly quiet and 
tranquil, not betraying by so much as a quiver of her dress any- 
thing of that alarm which he had divined in her at the first sight 
ofhim. For a minute or two he was quite satisfied with this; and 
it was to his surprise Mademoiselle herself who burst into those 
usual banal sentences about the strangeness of this garden in 
London, so secluded, so perfectly quiet, as if there was not a house 
or a vulgar sound within miles, while all the time the omnibuses 
were running, &c. He knew the words exactly, and had indeed 
meant to say them himself if other means of conversation failed. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘it is wonderful; but not so wonderful as some 
other things—for instance, to find you here, waiting upon the 
amusements of these two little Mademoiselle, will you do 
me a favour ?’ 

She looked up surprised—alarmed, too, this time, he felt 
sure—but said with a smile, ‘If it is anything in 1ny power.’ 

‘It is quite in your power. It is very simple. Do you know 
that I have known you all this time without knowing you by any- 
thing else than the absurd official (if I may call it so) generic name 
of Mademoiselle ?’ 

She coloured a little and laughed. ‘That is allright,’ she said 
with one of the few slips she made in English, running the last 
two wordsinto one. ‘ It is an official title, and I am Mademoiselle. 
You would refuse to let an Englishwoman be called Miss, but 
with a Frenchwoman it is allright.’ 

‘I don’t think it all right; I dislike it very much. Will you 
permit me the pleasure of being able to call you by your name?’ 

Mademoiselle paused a little. She was evidently doubtful 
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which was the most dignified—debating between a reluctance to 
reply and a reluctance to permit it to be seen that she had any 
objection to reply. A denial, it appeared to her, might seem 
coquettish—a sort of challenge toa playful struggle. So she raised 
her head and answered, ‘I am Claire de Castel-Sombre,’ with the 
air of a queen. 

‘ Ah,’ said Wargrave, ‘I thought as much. Is it out of pity 
for us as nobodies, with a name never heard of till our grandfathers 
went into business, that you have concealed, Mademoiselle de 
Castel-Sombre, un si beau nom?’ 

‘IT have not concealed it,’ she said with a smile. ‘ Mrs. War- 
grave knows my name; but why waste breath upon so many 
syllables when Mademoiselle answers every purpose just as well ?’ 

‘ That is a little scoff at us as industrials—not willing to waste 
anything, even our breath.’ 

She shook her head. ‘I will not be tempted into an 
argument.’ 

‘No?’ said Wargrave, changing rapidly from one language into 
the other. He knew French well, which is not too common with 
young men about town, and he was proportionately pleased with 
his own acquirement, and glad to note the little start of light and 
colour in Mademoiselle’s face. ‘ You are too proud to argue or 
even to assert the difference between an old noble name of Béarn 
and a common English one which, on the foundation of a little 
money, sets itself up as something, and condemns a woman like 
you, such a woman as you, to give up every attribute of real life 


and waste all your gifts and become an abstraction for the benefit 


of two 

‘Stop, stop!’ she cried ; ‘ youare going a great dealtoofar. I 
am not compelled to anything. I am doing only what it is my 
business to do, in circumstances which are unusually comfortable 
and favourable. I do not know what can have put such an idea of 
my situation into your mind.’ 

‘It is very easy to explain that,’ he said. ‘ My indignation 
has been growing since ever I made your acquaintance. As if you 
did not know very well that there is nobody in this house at all 
your equal, either in family and breeding—which are, perhaps, 
accidental advantages, for, of course, to have them you had only to 
give yourself the trouble of being born—but also in mind, in 
heart——’ 

She put up her hand to stop him. ‘Mr. Wargrave, you are 
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under some strange delusion. I am neither very clever nor very 
highly instructed, nor capable of anything above what I have to do. 
As for breeding, I was trained to be a governess asI am. Oblige 
me by giving up this subject, which can lead to nothing but mis- 
understanding. I possess nothing but that beau nom of which you 
form so great anidea. Of all visionary things to stand upon, is not 
birth the most visionary ? Certainly it is so in my country: and 
ought to be still more in yours, which is so practical ———’ 

‘Mine is not practical at all,’ said Wargrave; ‘that is one of 
the mistakes you make. You are far less affected by romantic 
reasons than we are. I have always thought so, and more than 
ever now.’ 

She said nothing, but with a little movement of her hand 
seemed to wave his argument away. ‘These things are beyond 
discussion,’ she said. 

‘That may be; but you cannot imagine that one can look on 
and see such a sacrifice, and not earnestly protest against it?’ 
Wargrave said. 

Mademoiselle laughed—half pleased, half provoked. ‘ You 
force me into a discussion,’ she said. ‘I don’t know what to say 
to convince you that I am very well off, and desire no better. If 
I was not doing this, what should I do?’ 

She turned and looked him in the face as she put this question, 
half angry, half flattered, amused also at the young man’s curious 
earnestness and excitement. The look was unexpected, and caught 
him full in the eyes. He made a hurried step backwards, and 
uttered an unconscious exclamation. 

‘There is nothing,’ she said quickly, ‘ nothing else that I could 
do. Do not disturb with such suggestions a woman working for 
her bread. One might have had other dreams when one was 
young. But life is very different from one’s dreams. I am very 
well off ; and there is nothing else that I could do.’ 

‘Yes,’ he said, drawing a long breath, ‘there is something else. 
I must say it—you could marry me.’ 

She looked at him again with consternation, falling back a 
little, drawing away, her eyes opening wide with amazement, and 
made no answer fora moment. ‘Then she said in a soothing tone; 
‘Mr. Wargrave, don’t you think you had better go home ?’ 

Charlie was piqued beyond measure by this speech. ‘I believe 
she thinks I am out of my mind,’ he said. 

‘It looked like it fora moment,’ She gave a little low, uneasy 
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laugh. ‘ You have given me a great fright. Pray go in at least, 
and lie down upon the sofa till Mrs. Wargrave comes in.’ 

‘Do you think me mad?’ he said. 

Her eyes dwelt upon his face with a serious doubt. ‘I think 
—the sun has been too much for you. Your head is a little con- 
fused, Mr. Wargrave. Don’t let us talk of it. I am quite sure 
that you did not mean to be rude.’ 

‘Rude!’ he cried ; ‘ Mademoiselle de Castel-Sombre, you are 
very cruel to me; you wound me deeply. I made you a very 
serious proposition, and you treat me as if I were insane.’ 

‘Temporarily,’ she said. And at this moment there came an 
interruption unexpected on his part. The two little girls had 
finished their game, and they came with a rush, both together, 
upon Uncle Charlie, as they called him, pushing between him and 
Mademoiselle, and breaking up the situationin a moment. Edith 
and Dorothy seized him and clung to him, hanging one on each 
arm. ‘QO Uncle Charlie, where have you been? What are you 
doing in the country? Why, everybody is in London at this time 
of the year.’ 

‘Ask this lady what I was doing; she knows,’ he replied, not 
without an effort to cast them off: but the children held fast. 

‘Ask Mademoiselle! How does Mademoiselle know? Was 
that what you were telling her in French? I didn’t know you 
could speak French, Uncle Charles) O mamma! Here he is, 
and he’s been here all the time waiting for us till the set was over 
and talking French to Mademoiselle.’ 

‘ Well, I am sure I am very glad to see you, Charles. I hope 
you're better for your change,’ said Mrs. Wargrave, sailing up to 
the group across the grass in all her finery. ‘ And so you were 
talking French to Mademoiselle ? Well, of course, I understand 
it, and read it and all that, but I’m not good at talking. Made- 
moiselle must have been quite pleased to have a chat in her own 
language. Come in, there’s tea in the drawing-room, and it is 
cooler there than out of doors. Edith and Dorothy, don’t hang on 
to your uncle so.’ 

‘Oh, he doesn’t mind!’ cried the children, hanging on more 
closely than ever. He was led in thus helpless to the cool drawing- 
room, unable even to gain a look from Mademoiselle. She fell 
back in her habitual way, leaving Mrs. Wargrave to take her place. 
He was himself forced forward in advance when she dropped 
hehind. And the last he saw of her was the sweep of hér white 
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dress across the grass as she went another way. He turned his 
head to look after her, but she did not vouchsafe him a glance. 
And the family loudly called for his attention and dragged him 
over the sill of the great window which opened on to the lawn. 

As for Mademoiselle, she went hastily upstairs and reached the 
schoolroom almost at a flying pace; nor did she pause then, but 
went into her own room, which opened from it, shutting the door 
behind her. She was in great agitation, she who was always so 
calm. She tore her dress, stumbling and treading upon it as she 
made that breathless run upstairs. Her breath came quick, and 
she turned the key in the door as if she were afraid of being 
pursued, which, of course, was nonsense. But Mademoiselle was 
not in a state of mind to weigh possibilities. The question was, 
what had happened to her? Had she been insulted, or had 
some new thing too strange to be comprehensible entered into 
her life ? 


(To be continued.) 





THE BRONZE AXE. 


THERE is always a certain fascination in beginning a subject at the 
wrong end and working backward: it has the charm which inevit- 
ably attaches to all evil practices ; you know you oughtn’t, and so 
you can’t resist the temptation to outrage the proprieties and do 
it. I can’t myself resist the temptation of beginning this article 
where it ought to break off—with Chinese money, which is not 
the origin, but the final outcome and sole remaining modern re- 
presentative of that antique and almost prehistoric implement, the 
Bronze Age hatchet. 

Improbable and grotesque as this affiliation sounds at first 
hearing, it is, nevertheless, about as certain as any other fact in 
anthropological science—which isn’t, perhaps, saying a great deal. 
The familiar little brass cash, with the square hole for stringing 
them together on a thread in the centre, well known to the fre- 
quenter of minor provincial museums, are, strange to say, the 
lineal descendants, in unbroken order, of the bronze axe of remote 
celestial ancestors. From the regular hatchet to the modern 
coin one can trace a distinct, if somewhat broken, succession, so 
that it is impossible to say where the one leaves off and the other 
begins—where the implement merges into the medium of ex- 
change, and settles down finally into the root of all evil. 

Here is how this curious pedigree first worked itself out. In 
early times, before coin was invented, barter was usually con- 
ducted between producer and consumer with metal implements, 
as it still is in Central Africa at the present day with Venetian 
glass beads and rolls of red calico. Payments were all made in 
kind, and bronze was the commonest form of specie. A gentle- 
man desirous of effecting purchases in foreign parts went about 
the world with a number of bronze axes in his pocket (or its sub- 
stitute), which he exchanged for other goods with the native 
traffickers in the country where he did his primitive business. At 
first, the early Chinese in that unsophisticated age were content 
to use real hatchets for this commercial purpose; but, after a 
time, with the profound mercantile instinct of their race, it 
occurred to some of them that when a man wanted half a hatchet’s 
worth of goods he might as well pay for them with half a hatchet. 
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Still, as it would be a pity to spoil a good working implement by 
cutting it in two, the worthy Ah Sin ingeniously compromised the 
matter by making thin hatchets, of the usual size and shape, but 
far too slender for practical usage. By so doing he invented coin: 
and, what is more, he invented it far earlier than the rival claim- 
ants to that proud distinction, the Lydians, whose electrum staters 
were first struck in the seventh century B.c. But, according to 
Professor Terrien de la Couperie, some of the fancy Chinese 
hatchets which we still retain date back as far as the year 1000 
(a good round number), and are so thin that they could only 
have been intended to possess exchange value. And when a dis- 
tinguished Sinologist gives us a date for anything Chinese, it 
behoves the rest of the unlearned world to open its mouth and 
shut its eyes, and thankfully receive whatever the distinguished 
Sinologist may send it. 

In the seventh century, then, these mercantile axes, made in 
the strictest sense to sell and not to use, were stamped with an 
official stamp to mark their amount, and became thereby con- 
verted into true coins—that was the root of the ‘root of all evil.’ 
Thence the declension to the ‘cash’ is easy; the form grew 
gradually more and more regular, while the square hole in the 
centre, once used for the handle, was retained by conservatism and 
practical sense as a convenient means of stringing them together. 

So this was the end of the old bronze hatchet, perhaps the 
most wonderful civilising agent ever invented by human in- 
genuity. Let us hark back now, and from the opposite side see 
what was its first beginning. 

‘But why,’ you ask, ‘the most wonderful civilising agency ? 
What did the bronze axe ever do for humanity?’ Well, nearly 
everything. I believe I have really not said too much. We are 
apt to talk big nowadays about the steam-engine, and that mar- 
vellous electricity which is always going to do wonders for us all 
—to-morrow; but I don’t know whether either ever produced 
so great a revolution in human life, or so completely metamor- 
phosed human existence, as that simple and commonplace bronze 
hatchet. 

For, consider that before the days of bronze raan knew no 
weapon or implement of any sort save the stone axe, or tomahawk, 
and the flint-tipped arrow. Consider, that the highest stage of 
human culture he had then reached was hardly higher than that 
of the scalp-hunting Red Indian or the seal-spearing Esquimaux. 
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Consider, that in his Stone Age agriculture and grains were 
almost unknown—the forest uncleared, the soil untilled, and 
hunting and fishing the sole or principal human activities. It 
was the bronze axe that first enabled man to make clearings in 
the woodland on the large scale, and to sow on those clearings in 
good big fields the wheat and barley which determined the first 
great upward step in the drama of civilisation. All these things 
depend in ultimate analysis upon that pioneer of culture, the 
bronze hatchet. 

And how did the first Watt or Edison of metallurgy come to 
make that earliest bronze implement? Well, it seems probable 
that between the Stone Age and the Bronze Age there intervened 
everywhere, or nearly everywhere, a very short and transient age 
of copper. And the reason for thus thinking is threefold. (If you 
gather that my initials are W. E.G. you’re mistaken.) In the first 
place, bronze is an alloy of tin and copper: and it seems natural 
to suppose that men would use the simple metals in isolation to 
begin with, before they discovered that they could harden and 
temper them by mixing the two together. In the second place, 
copper occurs in the pure or native state (without the trouble of 
smelting) in several countries, and was therefore a very natural 
metal for early man to cast his inquiring glance upon. And in 
the third place, weapons of unmixed copper, apparently of very 
antique types, have been found in various parts of the world, both 
in Asia and America. According to Mr. John Evans, the most 
learned historian of the Bronze Age, the greatest copper ‘ find ’ of 
the eastern hemisphere was that at Gungeria, in Central India; 
and the copper implements there found consisted entirely of flat 
celts of a very early and almost primitive pattern. 

The copper weapons of America, however, have greater illus- 
trative and ethnological interest, because the noble red man, at 
the period when Columbus first discovered him, and when he first 
discovered Columbus, was still in the Stone Age of his very im- 
perfect culture, or, to speak more correctly, of extreme barbarism. 
The fact is, the Indians of Lake Superior were only just beginning 
to employ copper, and were on the eve of independently inaugu- 
rating a Bronze Age of their own, when the intrusive white man 
came and spoiled the fun by the incontinent introduction of iron, 
firearms, missionaries, whisky, and all the other resources of 
civilisation. On the shores of Lake Superior native copper exists 
in abundance ; and the intelligent Red Indian, finding this hand- 
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some red stone in the cliffs by his side, was pretty sure to try his 
hand at chipping a tomahawk out of the rare material. But, as 
soon as he did so, Mr. Evans suggests, he would find to his sur- 
prise that it yielded to his blows; in short, that he had got that 
singular phenomenon, a malleable stone, to deal with. Hammer- 
ing away at his new invention, he must shortly have hammered it 
into a shapely axe. The new process took his practical fancy at 
once: vistas of an untold wealth of scalps floated gaily before 
his fevered brain; and he proceeded to hammer himself various 
weapons and implements witHout delay. Amongst others, he 
produced for himself very neat spear-heads, with sockets adapted 
for the reception of a shaft, made by hammering out the base 
flat, and then turning over the edges so as to enclose the wood 
between them, like a modern hoe-handle. In Wisconsin alone 
more than a hundred of such copper axes, spear-heads, and knives 
have been unearthed by antiquaries and duly recorded. 

All these weapons, however, are simply hammered, not cast or 
melted. The Red Indian hadn’t yet reached the stage of making 
a mould when De Champlain and his voyageurs came down upon 
Canada and interrupted this interesting experiment in industrial 
development by springing the seventeenth century upon the un- 
sophisticated red man at one fell blow, with all its inherited 
wealth of European science. Nevertheless, the Indians must have 
known that fire melted copper; for the heat of the altars was 
great enough, say Squier and Davis, to fuse the implements and 
ornaments laid upon them in sacrificial rites ; and so the fact of 
its fusibility could hardly have escaped them. A people who had 
advanced so far on the road towards the invention of casting 
could hardly have been prevented from taking the final step, 
save by the sudden intervention of some social cataclysm like the 
European invasion of Eastern America. And how awful a calamity 
that was for the Indians themselves we at this day can hardly 
even realise. 

In some similar way, no doubt, the Asiatic people who first 
invented bronze must have learned the fact of the fusibility of 
metals, and have applied it in time, at first, perhaps, by accident, 
to the manufacture of that hard alloy. I say Asiatic, because 
there seems good reason to believe that Asia was the original 
home of the nascent bronze industry. For a Bronze Age almost 
necessarily implies a brief preceding age of copper; and there is 
no proof of pure copper implements ever having been largely vsed 
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in Europe, while there is ample proof of their having been used 
to a very considerable extent in Asia. Hence we may reasonably 
infer that the art of bronze-making was developed in Asia by a 
copper-using people, and that when metallurgy was first intro- 
duced into Europe the method of mixing the copper with tin had 
already been perfected. The abundance of tin in the south- 
eastern islands of Asia renders this view probable; while in 
Europe there are no tin mines worth mentioning, except in the 
remotest part of a remote outlying island—to wit, in Cornwall. 

Be this as it may, the earliest and simplest forms of bronze 
axe with which we are acquainted are profoundly interesting, as 
casting a flood of light upon the general process of human evolu- 
tion all the world over. Every new human invention is always at 
first directly modelled upon the other similar products which have 
preceded it. There is no really new thing under the sun. For 
example, the earliest English railway carriages were built on the 
model of the old stage-coach, only that three stage-coaches, as it 
were, were telescoped together, side by side—the very first bore 
the significant motto, Tria juncta in wno—and it was this pre- 
conception of the English coachbuilder that has hampered us ever 
since with our hateful ‘ compartments,’ instead of the commodious 
and comfortable open American saloon carriages. So, too, the 
earliest firearms were modelled on the stock of the old cross-bow, 
and the earliest earthenware pots and pans were shaped like the 
still more primitive gourds and calabashes, It need not surprise 
us, therefore, to find that the earliest metal axes of which we 
have any knowledge were directly moulded on the original shape 
of the stone tomahawk. 

Such a copper hatchet, cast in a mould formed by a polished 
neolithic stone celt, was found in an early Etruscan tomb, and is 
still preserved in the Museum at Berlin. See how natural this 
process would be. For, in the first place, the primitive workman, 
knowing already only one form of axe, the stone tomahawk, would 
naturally reproduce it in the new material, without thinking what 
improvements in shape and design the malleability and fusibility 
of the metal would render possible or easy. But, more than that, 
the idea of coating the polished stone axe with plastic clay, and 
thereby making a mould for the molten metal, would be so very 
simple that even the neolithic savage, already accustomed to the 
manufacture of coarse pottery upon natural shapes, could hardly 
fail to think of it. As a matter of fact, he did think of it: for 
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celts of bronze or copper, cast in moulds made from stone hatchets, 
have been found in Cyprus by General di Cesnola, on the site of 
Troy by Dr. Schliemann, and in many other assorted localities by 
less distinguished but equally trustworthy archeologists. 

To the neolithic hunter, herdsman, and villager this progress 
from the stone to the metal axe probably seemed at first a mere 
substitution of an easier for a more difficult material. He little 
knew whither his discovery tended. It was pure human laziness 
that urged the change. How nice to save yourself all that long 
trouble of chipping and polishing, with ceaseless toil, in favour of 
a stone which you could melt at one go and pour while hot into a 
ready-made mould! It must have looked, by comparison, like 
weapon-making by magic; for properly to cut and polish a stone 
axe is the work of weeks and weeks of elbow-grease. Yet here, 
in a moment, a better hatchet could be turned out all finished! 
But the implied effects lay deeper far than the neolithic hunter 
could ever have imagined. The bronze axe was the beginning of 
civilisation ; it brought the steam-engine, the telephone, woman’s 
rights, and the county councillor directly in its train. With the 
eye of faith, had he only possessed that useful optical organ, the 
Stone Age artisan might doubtless have beheld Pears’s soap and 
the deceased wife’s sister looming dimly in the remote future. Till 
that moment, human life had been almost stationary: thenceforth, 
it proceeded by leaps and bounds, like a kangaroo society, on its 
upward path towards triumphant democracy and the penny post. 
The nineteenth century and all its wiles hung by a thread upon 
the success of his melting-pot. 

Indeed, the whole history of human civilisation has been one of 
a constantly accelerated progress. The Older Stone Age, when men 
knew only how to chip flint implements, but hadn’t yet invented 
the art of grinding and polishing them, was one of immense and 
incalculable duration, to be reckoned perhaps by tens of thousands 
of years—some bold chronologists would even suggest by hundreds 
of thousands. Improvement there was, to be sure, during all that 
long epoch of slow development ; but it was improvement at a 
snail’s pace. The very rude chipped axes of the naked drift age 
give way after thousands and thousands of years to the shapelier 
chipped lances, javelins, and arrowheads of the skin-clad cavemen. 
M. Gabriel de Mortillet, indeed, most indefatigable of theorists, 
has even pointed out four stages of culture, marked by four different 
types of weapons, into which he subdivides the Older Stone Age. 
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Yet vast epochs elapsed before some prehistoric Stephenson or dusky 
Morse first, half by accident, smote out the idea of grinding his 
tomahawk smooth to a sharp cutting edge, instead of merely chip- 
ping it sharp, and so initiated the Neolithic Period. This Neoli- 
thic Period itself, again, was immensely long as compared with the 
Bronze Age which followed, though short by comparison with the 
Paleolithic epoch which preceded it. Then the Bronze Age saw 
enormous changes come faster and faster, till the use of iron still 
further accelerated the rate of progress. For each new improve- 
ment becomes, in turn, the parent of yet newer triumphs, so that 
at last, as in the present day, a single century sees vaster changes 
in the world of man than whole ages before it have done in far 
longer intervals. 

But the invention of bronze, or, in other words, the introduc- 
tion of hard metal, was really perhaps the very greatest epoch of 
all, the most distinct turning-point in the whole history of 
humanity. True, some beginnings of civilisation were already 
found in the Newer Stone Age. Man did not then live by slaughter 
alone. Hand-made pottery and rude tissues of flax are found in 
neolithic lake-dwellings in Switzerland. Agriculture was already 
practised in a feeble way on small open clearings, cautiously cleaved 
with fire or hewn with the tomahawk in the native forests. The 
cow, the sheep, and the goat were more or less domesticated, though 
the horse was yet riderless; and the pastoral had therefore, to 
some extent, superseded the pure hunting stage. But what inroad 
could the stone hatchet make unaided upon the virgin forests of 
those remote days? The neolithic clearing must have been a 
mere stray oasis in a desert of woodland, like the villages of the 
New Guinea savages at the present day, lying few and far between 
among vast stretches of primeval forest. 

With the advent of bronze, everything was different ; and the 
difference showed itself with extraordinary rapidity. One may 
compare the revolution effected by bronze in the early world, indeed, 
with the revolution effected by railways in our own time; only the 
neolithic world had been so very simple a one that the change 
was perhaps even more marvellous in its suddenness and its com- 
prehensiveness. Metal itself implied metal-working ; and metal- 
working brought about, not only the arts of smelting and casting, 
but also endless incidental arts of design and decoration. The 
bronze hatchets, for example, to take our typical implement, begin 
by being mere copies of the stone originals; but, as time goes 
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on, they acquire rapidly innumerable improvements. First, metal 
is economised in the upper part which fits into the handle, while 
the lower or cutting edge is widened out sideways, so as to form 
an elegant and gracefully curved outline for the whole implement. 
Next come the flanged axes, with projecting ledges on either side ; 
and then the palstaves with loops and ribs, each marking some 
new improvement in the character of the weapon, which the in- 
ventor would no doubt have patented but for the unfortunate fact 
that patents were as yet wholly unknown to Bronze Age humanity. 
Later still come the socketed hatchets of many patterns, with 
endless ingenious little devices for securing some small advantage 
to the special manufacturer. I can fancy the Bronze Age smith 
showing them off with pride to his interested customers: ‘ These 
are our own patterns—the newest thing out in bronze axes; ob- 
serve the advantage you gain from the ribs and pellets, and the 
peculiar character which the octagonal socket gives to the hafting !’ 
Indeed, in this single department of bronze celts alone, Mr. Evans 
in his great monumental work figures over a hundred and eighty 
distinct specimens (out of thousands known), each one presenting 
some well-marked advance in type upon its predecessor. There 
is almost a Yankee ingenuity of design in many of the dodges 
thus registered for our inspection. 

Many of the celts, I may add, are most beautifully decorated 
with geometrical patterns, some of which belong to a very high 
order of ornamental art. This is still more the case with the 
daggers, swords, and defensive armour, often intended for the use 
of great chieftains, and executed with an amount of taste and 
feeling long since dead among the degenerate workmen of our 
iron age. 

But the indirect effects of the introduction of metal-working 
were far more interesting and important in their way than the 
direct effects. With bronze began the great age of agriculture, 
of commerce, and of navigation. 

Of agriculture first, because the bronze hatchet enabled men 
tomake such openings in the forest as neolithic man had never 
even dreamed of. For the first time in the history of our race, 
whole tracts of country at once began to be cleared and cultivated. 
Stone Age tillage was the tillage of tiny plots in the forest’s 
depths; Bronze Age tillage was the tillage of fields and wide open 
spaces in the champaign country. The Stone Age knew no special 
implements of agriculture as such ; its tomahawk was indiscrimi-— 
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nately applied to all purposes alike of war or gardening. You 
scalped your enemy with it, or youcut up yourdinner, or you dug 
your field, or you planted your seed-corn, according as taste or 
circumstances directed. But while the Bronze Age men had axes 
to hew down the wood, they had also sickles and reaping-hooks to 
cut their crops, and a sort of hoe or scraper to till the soil with. 
Specialisation reached a very high pitch. All the remains of the 
Bronze Age show us an agricultural people by no means idyllic in 
their habits to be sure, and not all disposed to join the Peace Pre- 
servation Society, but cultivating large stretches of wheat or 
barley, grinding their meal in regular mills, and possessed of 
implements of considerable diversity, some of which I shall pro- 
ceed to notice later. 

The evidences of commerce and of navigation are equally 
obvious. Bronze itself consists of tin and copper: and there are 
only two parts of the world from which tin in any large quantities 
can be procured—namely, Cornwall and the Malay Archipelago. 
The very existence of bronze, therefore, necessarily implies the 
existence of a sea-going trade in tin, for which some correspond- 
ing benefit must of course have been offered by the early purchaser. 
As a matter of fact, we know with some probability that it was 
Cornish tin which first tempted the Pheenicians out of the inland 
sea, past the Pillars of Hercules, to brave the terrors of the 
open Atlantic. Long before the days of such advanced navigation, 
however, the Cornish tin was transported by land across the whole 
breadth of Southern Britain and shipped for the Continent from 
the Isle of Thanet. A very old trackway runs along the crest of 
the Downs from the West Country to Kent, known now as the 
Pilgrim’s Way, because it was followed in far later times by 
medizval wayfarers from Somerset and Dorset to the shrine of 
St. Thomas 4 Becket at Canterbury. But Mr. Charles Elton has 
shown conclusively that the Pilgrim’s Way is many centuries 
more ancient than the martyr of King Henry’s epoch, and that it 
was used in the Bronze Age for the transport of tin from the mines 
in Cornwall to the port of Sandwich. To this day antique ingots 
of the valuable metal are often dug up in hoards or finds along 
the line of the ancient track. They were evidently buried there 
in fear and trembling, long ages since, in what Indian voyagewrs 
still call a cache, by caravans hurriedly surprised by the enemy ; and 
owing to the unfortunate accident of the possessors all getting 
killed off in the ensuing fray, the ingots have been left undis- 
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turbed for centuries for the benefit of antiquaries at the present 
time. ‘It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good.’ Probably the 
inhabitants of Herculaneum and Pompeii had very little notion 
what valuable relics their bodies and houses would prove in the 
end for curious posterity. 

The converse evidence of a return trade in other goods is no 
less striking. Not only are articles in amber found in Bronze Age 
tombs all over Europe (though the gum itself belongs to the Baltic 
and the North Sea alone), but also gold objects of southern work- 
manship occur in British barrows ; while sometimes even ivory from 
Africa is noticed in the inlaid handles of some Welsh or Brigantian” 
chieftain’s sword. Glass beads were likewise imported into Britain, 
as were also ornaments of Egyptian porcelain. In fact, the Bronze 
Age clearly marks for us the period when trade routes extended 
in every direction from the Mediterranean, north and south, and 
when the world began to be commercially solidified by a primitive 
theory of foreign exchange. It isa little odd that the basis of all 
this traffic was tin, and that we still use the name of that same 
metal as a brief equivalent for coin in general: but persons of 
serious economical or philological intelligence are particularly re- 
quested not to enter into grave correspondence with the author of 
this paper on any possible levity which they may detect lurking in 
this innocent remark. 

Some small idea of the rapid advance in civilisation which 
marked the Bronze Age may perhaps be formed from a brief 
enumeration of the principal classes of remains which have come 
down to us intact from that first epoch of metal. Besides all the 
various celts, hatchets, and adzes, whose name is legion, and whose 
patterns are manifold, many other tools or implements occur 
abundantly in the barrows or caches. Chisels, either plain, tanged, 
with lugs, or socketed; gouges, hammers, anvils, and tongs; 
punches, awls, drills, and prickers ; tweezers, needles, fish-hooks, 
and weights ; all these are found by dozens in endless variety of 
design. Knives are common, and the vanity of Bronze Age man 
made him even put up without a murmur with the pangs of shav- 
ing with a bronze razor. Daggers and rapiers naturally abound, 
many of them of rare and beautiful workmanship. Halberds turn 
up less frequently, but swords are abundant, and are sometimes 
tastefully decorated with gold or ivory. Even the scabbards some- 
times survive, while the shields, adorned with concentric rings or 
with knobs and bosses, would put to shame the rank and file of 
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cheap modern metal work. Nay, the very trumpets which sounded 
the onset often lie buried by the warrior’s side, and the bells 
which adorned his horse’s neck bring back to us vividly the 
Homeric pictures of Bronze Age warfare. 

The private life of Bronze Age man and his correlative wife is 
illustrated for us by another great group of more strictly personal 
relics. There are pins simple and pins of the infantile safety-pin 
order: there are brooches which might be worn by modern ladies, 
and ear-rings so huge that even modern ladies would in all pro- 
bability object to wearing them, unless, indeed, a princess or an 
actress made them the fashion. The torques, or necklets, are 
among the best known male decorations, and are still famous in 
Ireland, where Malachi (whoever he may have been) wore the 
collar of gold which he tore from the proud invader. Many of the 
bracelets are extremely beautiful ; but, strange to say, as if on 
purpose to spite the common prejudice about the degeneracy of 
modern man, they are all so smallin girth as to betoken a race with 
arms and legs hardly any bigger than the Finns or Laplanders. 
Of the clasps, buttons, and buckles I will say nothing here. I 
have enumerated enough to suggest to even the most casual 
observer the vastness of the revolution which the Bronze Age 
wrought in the mode of life and the civilisation of ancient man. 

Bronze found our early ancestor, in fact, a half-developed 
savage: it left him a semi-civilised Homeric Greek. It came in 
upon a world of skin-clad hunters and fishers: it went out upon a 
world of Phcenician navigators, Egyptian architects, Achzean poets, 
and Roman soldiers. And all this wide difference was wrought in 
a period of some eight or ten centuries at the outside, almost 
entirely by the advent of the simple bronze axe. 
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YEAR by year more interest seems to be centred on the London 
parks. It is not only that they are pleasant lounging-places; it 
is not that some of them afford effects of landscape gardening 
difficult to surpass; or that at least one of them is always handy 
for any great assembly, from a Reform meeting toa Sunday-school 
gathering ; or that others are to a large extent set apart for 
cricket and other sports. The London parks are, in the most 
literal sense, a vital necessity for London. Well indeed have they 
been guarded. Quaint (if dingy) old streets, historic houses, even 
beautiful churches are demolished to make way for new boule- 
vards, and no one has anything to say against these changes. Most 
people, indeed, applaud. But what would be said if a new road 
were driven through Hyde Park, or if the south side of Piccadilly 
were to be completed as a street at the sacrifice of the Green 
Park? We remember the outcry that was raised quite lately 
against the project of a railway under St. James’s and Hyde Parks, 
and it is not likely that we shall hear much more of that scheme. 
Londoners must have open spaces, and, not content with jealously 
guarding those they already possess, are in few things more 
enthusiastic than in the way in which they set about providing 
new ones, as Kilburn and Hampstead and Brixton will to-day bear 
witness) A sketch of two or three of the royal parks of London 
may not be uninteresting. 

First, as to the cost. That well-known politician, the good 
Radical, seldom or never lets the charges pass unchallenged. 
And certainly the amount of the Parliamentary estimate for Royal 
Parks and Pleasure Gardens is a large one, reaching no less than 
89,0007. odd. That includes a sum of 9,000/. for salaries and 
wages, 17,3001. for police and park-keepers, 55,300/. for mainte- 
nance, and several minor charges. But, of course, all this money 
is not spent on the London parks. The estimate includes the 
charges for Battersea, Bushey, Greenwich, and Richmond Parks, 
besides Hampton Court Gardens, Kew Gardens (an expensive 
luxury), and, among other smaller pleasaunces, the grounds at 
Holyrood and Linlithgow. Confining ourselves to the few parks 
we propose to notice, we see that St. James’s, the Green, and Hyde 
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Parks cost in 1888-9 1,500/. for salaries and wages, 10,6001. for 
police and park constables, and 21,674/. for maintenance. Under 
the first head Kensington Gardens cost 104/.; under the second, 
1,121/., and 4,051/. under the third. Regent’s Park, though the 
largest of all, is, in relation to its size, much cheaper than its West 
End relatives, costing, under the three heads that have been 
named, 260/., 1,817/., and 6,922/. respectively. The minor 
charges, such as furniture for the keepers’ lodges, insurance of 
the buildings, and many others, need not be touched upon here. 
The taxpayer, having had a glimpse of the principal heads of out- 
lay for the principal London parks, may possibly like to know a 
little of their history and associations. 

St. James’s Park was made by Henry VIII. about the year 
1536. He was at that time taking possession of Wolsey’s resi- 
dence, York House (afterwards called Whitehall), and busying 
himself about the formation of new hunting-grounds. Inthe Act 
of that year the old title of Palace of Westminster is taken to 
mean and include the new Palace of Whitehall. But his hunting- 
grounds were by no means confined to the few acres of the park 
which had hitherto been a part of the manor of the Abbot of 
Westminster, and which abutted on Whitehall. In a proclama- 
tion issued to the Mayor and sheriffs of London he defines the area 
of his ‘disport and pastime’ to be ‘from his said Palace of West- 
minster to St. Gylesin the Fields; and from thence to Islington, 
to Our Ladye of the Oke; to Highgate; to Hornsey Park; to 
Hamsted Heath ; and from thence to his said Palace of Westmin- 
ster:’ and all his subjects are charged not to kill any of the game 
—hare, partridge, pheasant, and heron—within those precincts, ‘as 
they tender his favor and will estchue the imprisonment of their 
bodies, and further punishment at his majestie’s will and plea- 
sure.’ And no one seems to have offered any protest against this 
arbitrary seizure of the rights of others, possibly because every 
one knew what Henry’s ‘ will and pleasure’ meant in matters of 
punishment. 

The parks, of course, were not always the smooth greensward 
that we see to-day. Wild and unkempt they were, with great 
stretches of tangled brushwood, the home of deer and game of all 
kinds. Those Londoners who know Addington Park—another of 
Henry’s hunting-grounds—have a fair idea of what their parks 


were 350 years ago. 
St. James’s Park, as we know it now, is eighty-seven acres in 
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extent, and is shaped not unlike a boy’s kite. The buildings 
which surround it are mostly of interest and respectable antiquity. 
The Horse Guards, built about 1753 by Vardy, after a design of 
Kent’s, stands on the site of an older guard-house established here 
in the reign of Charles I., to keep order amongst the riotous bands 
of citizens passing towards Westminster during the session of Par- 
liament. Before that, however, the Tilt Yard stood here, and 
many were the splendid joustings that took place during the 
reigns of Henry, Elizabeth, and James. The Admiralty is a 
building of rather earlier date (about 1726), and stands on the 
site of the famous Wallingford House. It was built by Ripley, 
mentioned in the ¢ Dunciad : ’— 


See under Ripley rise a new Whitehall, 
While Jones’ and Boyle’s united labours fall. 


Jones was, of course, Inigo, and Boyle was Earl of Burlington, 
whom Mr. Loftie places, as an architect, only a little way after 
Wren himself. The back of the building is not at all unpleasing 
to people with a somewhat old-fashioned taste. There is an 
honest plainness and stability, and a just proportion in its look, 
suggestive of the three-deckers with whose achievements in the 


last century and the beginning of this it is so closely connected. 
But probably no one admires the front. It isa marvel how an 
architect of Ripley’s position could have designed such an outra- 
geously disproportioned portico with such a confined forecourt. 
The one thing admirable is the charming screen, which hides 
much of the main building from the street. And this is not 
Ripley’s work, but Adam’s, one of the ‘ brothers’ who built the 
Adelphi. Spring Gardens, sequestered in the north-east corner of 
the park, must have been a delightful resort for the gilded youth 
of the reigns of Charles I. and II. Here were established butts, 
a bathing pond, a pheasant-yard, a bowling-green, and other en- 
ticements, and here‘you could get the best ordinary in London ‘ for 
six shillings a meal (where the king’s proclamation allows but two 
elsewhere), continual bibbing and drinking wine all day under the 
trees; two or three quarrels every week,’ and other enjoyments. 
Passing from Spring Gardens westward one enters the Mall. 
The original Mall was the street we now call Pall Mall, then part 
of the park, and here was played the game from which the street 
isnamed. The derivation seems to be palla, a ball ; and maglia, 
a mallet (Cunningham). The game was one ‘wherein a round 
bowle is with a mallet struck through a high arch of iron (standing 
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at either end of an alley), which he that can do at the fewest 
blows, or at the number agreed on, wins. This game was hereto- 
fore used in the long alley near St. James’s, and vulgarly called 
Pell-Mell’ (Blount’s ‘Glossographia,’ 1670). Charles II. made 
the present Mall, for houses began to rise in the old Mall about 
1650, and he was an ardent follower of the game. Waller has 
some extravagant lines in praise of his prowess. Charles I. walked 
along the old Mall from St. James’s Palace to Whitehall on the 
morning of his execution. 

Birdcage Walk, on the south side of the park, has its name 
from the aviary established there in the reign of James I., and 
the decoy made by Charles II. Allusions to it in the literature 
of the day are not infrequent. The carriage-way was long ex- 
clusively used by the Royal Family and the hereditary Grand 
Falconer, and was opened to the public in 1828. At the end of 
Birdcage Walk, near Buckingham Gate, was Rosamond’s Pond, 
‘long consecrated to disastrous love and elegiac poetry.’ It was 
famous for assignations, and what were sometimes the result of 
those assignations, suicides. It is alluded to a hundred times by 
playwrights and satirists :— 

Lapy TRICKETT. Was it fine walking last night, Mr, Granger? Was there 


good company at Rosamond’s Pond ? 
GRANGER. I did not see your ladyship there. 
Lapy TRICKETT. Me? Fie, fie! a married woman there, Mr. Granger ! 
Southerne, The Maid’s Last Prayer, 1693. 
‘31 Jan., 1710-11.—We are here in as smart a frost for the time as I have seen ; 
delicate walking weather, and the canal and Rosamond’s Pond full of the rabble 
sliding, and with skates, if you know what those are.’-—Swift’s Journal to Stella. 


Charles II. threw several ponds that existed separately in his 
day into one canal, the forerunner of the sheet of water we now 
see, One branch of the Tyburn still flows through it, and, making 
its way underground, joins the Thames near Richmond Terrace. 
The water-fowl are quite possibly the lineal descendants of those 
which Charles introduced. Many are the allusions of the King’s 
fondness for these birds; and the expense of making the decoys 
and keeping them in repair, and of providing food for the ducks, 
was, if we consider the higher value of money 230 years ago, con- 
siderable :— 

For oatmeal, tares, hempseed, and other corn for the birdes and fowles from 


September 1660 to 24 June 1670, 2467. 18s. 
To William Thawsell, for fish for the Cormorant, the 12 March 1661, i/, 13s, 


And so on, 
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St. James’s Palace was formerly a hospital for leprosy. 
Henry VIII. was continually offended at its presence when he 
hunted in the park, and, by some few judicious alterations, it was 
changed into a hunting-box. It has its history. Anne Boleyn 
lived here, and, indeed, her initials and Henry’s are still to be 
seen on the chimney-piece of the old Presence Chamber. Mary 
lived and died here, as did also Prince Henry, elder brother of 
Charles I. James II. lived here as Duke of York, and here the 
old Pretender was born. Then came additions and alterations, 
which went on more or less till the beginning of the present 
century. The palace gardens lay eastward as far as the spot 
where now stands the Duke of York’s column, and were in exist- 
ence till Queen Anne’s reign. 

Marlborough House stands on part of these gardens, and was 
built by Wren in 1709-10. It cost between forty and fifty 
thousand pounds. 

‘ Marlborough House, the palace of the Duke of Marlborough, 
in every way answerable to the grandeur of its master. Its situa- 
tion is more confined than that of the Duke of Buckinghamshire ; 
but the body of the house much nobler, more compact, and the 
apartments better disposed. It is situated at the west end of the 
King’s garden, on the park side, and fronts the park, but with 
no other prospect but the view. Its court is very spacious and 
finely paved ; the offices are large and on each side as you enter ; 
the stairs mounting to the gate are very noble; and in the vesti- 
bule, as you enter, are finely painted the battles of Hockstet and 
Blenheim, with the taking Marshal Tallard prisoner.’ (De Foe, 
‘A Journey through England,’ 1722.) 

The Duke and Duchess both lived and died in this house. It 
was bought by the Crown in 1817 for the Princess Charlotte and 
Prince Leopold. She died before the arrangements were complete, 
but the Prince (afterwards King of the Belgians) lived here for 
several years. Queen Adelaide, widow of William IV., also occu- 
pied the house. 

Buckingham Palace stands on the ground of Arlington House, 
which was built by Bennet, Earl of Arlington, on the site of 
mulberry-gardens planted by James I. The name became Buck- 
ingham House in 1709, the property having passed to Sheffield, 
Duke of Buckingham, who made extensive alterations, and turned 
the house into an abode of taste and magnificence. The gardens, 
too, were delightful. One reads of a broad walk, ‘at the end of 
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which you go up to a terrace 400 paces long, with a large semi- 
circle in the middle, from whence are beheld the Queen’s two 
parks and a great part of Surrey.’ How much of that county in 
visible from these gardens now? ‘There was a wall covered with 
roses and jessamines, and over it a ‘view of a meadow full of 
cattle just beneath—no disagreeable object in the midst of a great 
city.’ There was also ‘a little wilderness full of blackbirds and 
nightingales.’ Blackbirds there may still be, but where are the 
nightingales ? 

In 1761 Somerset House, hitherto the residence of the Queens 
of England, was devoted to the use of public offices, and Bucking- 
ham House purchased from the Duke’s heirs for 21,000/. In 
1775 it was settled on Queen Charlotte, and she and George III. 
lived here a good deal. George IV. rebuilt the house, but pre- 
ferred Carlton House as a residence, and during the present reign 
it has been entirely remodelled. The marble arch, at the principal 
entrance of the old house, stands now at the north-east corner of 
Hyde Park, whither it was removed in 1851. 

The Green Park is very small—only fifty-six acres in extent— 
but is a pleasant bit of verdure. It was sometimes called Upper 
St. James’s Park, and was, once upon a time, before George III. 
diminished it to enlarge the gardens of Buckingham House, of 
somewhat greater extent than we see it now. The Tyburn used 
to wind through it, and its course can still be traced by the de- 
pression of the ground. A large pond in the centre of the park, 
occasionally—like its neighbour of St. James’s—called Rosamond’s 
Pond, was filled up in 1842. The houses along the east side are 
among the best in London. Inigo Jones is said to have had a 
hand in the original designs of Spencer House, though Vardy, the 
architect of the Horse Guards, would seem to be chiefly responsible 
for the mansion as we see it now. Bridgewater House is one of 
the finest works of Barry, and contains a noble collection of 
pictures. Raphael, Titian, Veronese, Tintoretto, Claude, Rem- 
brandt, Rubens, and many other masters, especially of the Dutch 
school, are here worthily represented. This house was built in 
1847-50, and occupies the site of Berkshire House, which was 
erected rather more than 200 years before, and was a favourite 
residence of Lady Castlemaine, being, indeed, her property. Pepys 
mentions it several times, for instance: ‘20th Nov., 1666.—By 
coach to Barkeshire House, and there did get a very great meeting ; 
the Duke of York being there, and much business done; though 
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not in proportion to the greatness of the business; and my Lord 
Chancellor sleeping and snoring the greater part of the time.’ 
The history of Stafford House is interesting. It was built by 
money advanced by the Marquis of Stafford, afterwards first Duke 
of Sutherland, for the Duke of York (second son of George III.), 
who, however, did not live to inhabit it. The Crown lease 
was afterwards sold (1841) to the second Duke of Sutherland for 
72,000/., the original cost of the building, and this money was 
excellently spent in the formation of another park in quite an 
opposite end of the town—namely, Victoria Park. The upper 
story was added by the Duke. These particulars are taken from 
Cunningham, who adds that ‘this is said to be the finest private 
mansion in the metropolis. Nothing can compete with it in size, 
taste, or decoration. The great dining-room is worthy of Ver- 
sailles. The internal arrangements were planned by Barry. The 
pictures, too, are very fine... . The land on which Stafford 
House stands belongs to the Crown, and the Duke pays an annual 
ground-rent for the same of 758/. At least 250,000/. have been 
spent on Stafford House.’ The Green Park has, like some of the 
rest, been the scene of duels. That between Mr. Pulteney, after- 
wards Earl of Bath, and John Lord Hervey, was fought behind 
Arlington Street on the afternoon of January 25, 1731. The 
weapons were swords, and Lord Hervey would have been run 
through the body had not the seconds intervened and declared 
honour satisfied. 

Hyde Park comes by its name no one knows how. It formed 
part of the great property of the Abbot of Westminster, and is 
400 acres in extent. It was surrounded by deer-fences from an 
early period, and enclosed by a brick wall in the reign of Charles IT. 
The iron railings followed, but not until the reign of George IV., 
and they have seen some vicissitudes in our day and genera- 
tion. In 1550 the French Ambassador followed ‘le sport’ with 
the King, and rather less than a century later foot and horse 
races were the vogue. A slope on the north side of what is now 
the Serpentine was the scene of these encounters, and was called 
‘the Ring.’ Here it was that Cromwell, ambitious to excel in a 
new line, tried to drive a coach and six, but found that the 
‘ribbons’ of a spirited team were more difficult to handle than 
the rudder of the ship of State, and came very near losing his life. 
The Serpentine we owe to Queen Caroline, wife of George Il. 
She, between the years 1730 and 1733, threw several stagnant 
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ponds into one sheet of water, and carried into it the old West~- 
bourne. This stream, however, becoming foul with sewage, was, 
in 1834, cut off from the Serpentine and carried under ground, 
where it still flows, passing into the Ranelagh sewer at Albert 
Gate, and until recent times falling into the Thames at Chelsea. 
The water thus lost to the Serpentine has ever since been supplied 
by the Chelsea Waterworks Company. The fountains and water- 
fall were made in 1820, and the charming bridge is the work of 
Rennie. The lake in the gardens of Buckingham Palace and that 
in St. James’s Park are both fed by the Serpentine, which also 
(and before its water reaches those celebrated regions) probably 
washes more human beings in the course of each summer than 
any other piece of water of equal size in Christendom. 

The corner we now term the Marble Arch was from time 
immemorial till 1783 famous for executions. Just inside the 
park wall one may see set forth on old maps ‘ Where soldiers are 
shot ;’ and Tyburn Gallows, or Tyburn Tree, stood just outside. 
Deadly Never Green was another ofits names. The gallows were 
for centuries hereabouts, though not always in the same spot. 
For instance, they were at one time as far west as the corner of 
Connaught Square and Stanhope Place, and were continually 
shifted. Among the famous persons executed at Tyburn were 
the Holy Maid of Kent, in Henry VIII.’s reign, and Mrs. Turner, 
concerned in the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, in 1615. Her 
celebrated invention of yellow starch was used by the hangman 
for dressing his bands and cuffs on the day of the execution. The 
last Prior of the Carthusian monastery was hanged here, as was 
also Oliver Plunket, Archbishop of Armagh, for a supposed 
political offence in 1681. John Felton, who stabbed Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham ; Thomas Sadler, for stealing the mace and 
purse of the Lord Chancellor, in 1677; Jack Sheppard, in the 
presence of 200,000 spectators (1724); Jonathan Wild in the 
following year; Mrs. Brownrigg (1767), for whipping two of her 
female apprentices to death; John Rann, otherwise ‘ Sixteen- 
stringed Jack,’ from the bunch of strings worn by him at the 
knees of his breeches (1774) ; Dr. Dodd, for forgery (1777)—these 
all suffered death at Tyburn Gallows. The last victim was one 
Austin, on Nov. 7, 1783, and the first execution at Newgate was 
on Dec. 9 following. The names of some famous executioners 
have come down to us. The earliest we find was Derrick, in the 
reign of James I.; then Gregory Brandon, a superior person, who 
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had arms given to him by the College of Heralds, and so became 
an esquire. One Dun, known also as Esquire Dun, came next, 
and was succeeded by John Ketch, whose name is the best known of 
all. It was at Tyburn, too, that the bodies of Cromwell, Ireton, and 
Bradshaw were carried after exhumation, to be hanged in chains. 
Hyde Park has been the scene of duels. Two may be men- 
tioned. In 1712, on Nov. 15, the notorious Lord Mohun fought 
the Duke of Hamilton. The cause of the quarrel was the right 
of succession to the estate of the Earl of Macclesfield. The 
weapons were swords. Lord Mohun was killed, falling into a 
ditch—the Duke, badly wounded, falling near him. The latter 
was lifted up, walked about thirty yards, said he could go no 
farther, and died. Mohun’s second, General Macartney, was 
accused upon oath by the Duke’s second, Colonel Hamilton, with 
having stabbed the Duke over the Colonel’s shoulder whilst 
the latter was lifting him from the ground. The murderer fled, 
but after some years, finding himself politically important to 
George I., surrendered. He was acquitted of the capital charge 
but found guilty of manslaughter. Wilkes fought Mr. Martin, 
M.P., on Nov. 16, 1763, near the Ring, and was wounded. 
Kensington Gardens were the pleasure-grounds of the palace. 
Cunningham states the extent to be 356 acres, and London’s latest 
historian, Mr. Loftie, 250 acres. Whatever the acreage may be 
matters not much. They are probably the most fascinating public 
recreation ground in London—some would say in England. The 
flower walk, with its wealth of curious and even rare plants; the 
broad walk, with its ‘immemorial’ elms; the round pond, with its 
quaint water-birds and fringe of happy children ; the Serpentine ; 
but most of all the shelter and seclusion of the noble avenues of 
trees—all lend a charm to Kensington Gardens that is quite 
unique. Even now an eighteenth-century influence seems abroad 
in these grounds, and one sometimes half feels the oncoming of a 
mood when to meet Queen Anne or one of the Georges sauntering 
under the leafy shade would hardly cause wonder. Birds are still 
seen in these gardens which have forsaken every other part of 
London (except, perhaps, the large enclosure of Buckingham 
Palace), and it is almost within the memory of men now living 
that foxes were killed here. ‘I find, by a minute of the Board of 
Green Cloth, in the year 1798, that a pension of 18/. per annum 
is granted to Sarah Grey, widow, in consideration of the loss of her 
husband, who was accidentally shot while the keepers were hunting 
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foxes in Kensington Gardens.’ (Smith’s ‘ Recollections of Hyde 
Park.’) 

Kensington Palace was originally Nottingham House, and was 
sold by the Earl of Nottingham to William III. for 20,000/. 
Wren added the top story and built the orangery. The street 
of enormous villas called Kensington Palace Gardens was set up, 
a little over thirty years ago, on the ground that had served for 
a century and a half as the kitchen-garden of the palace. To 
quote from Mr. Loftie, ‘there is a charm about old Kensington 
Palace which eludes the ordinary grasp of artistic or architectural 
terms. Its red brick, its blue slates, its heavy cornice, its quaint 
clock-turret, a certain fitness of proportion, are aided by the most 
charming situation in London, and perhaps by the historical asso- 
ciations, to produce an effect on the mind only second to that 
produced by Hampton Court.’ 

What we now call Regent’s Park is part of the ancient park (as 
it was called) of Marylebone. It was waste land mostly, and very 
wild. Henry VIII., in 1544, gave certain Church lands to one 
Thomas Hobson in exchange for the manor of Marylebone. 
James I. sold the manor to Edward Forset, and it passed through 
other families till it came by marriage to Edward Harley, Earl of 
Oxford. In 1710 the purchase-money of the estate was 17,500/., 
and the rental 900/. a year. What would they be now? A 
quarter of a century later it was brought by marriage to the 
Portland family, from whom, about the year 1813, it was obtained 
by the Crown for an exchange of land in Sherwood Forest, valued 
at 40,000/. The curious feature in all these negotiations witb 
different families is that Marylebone Park never passed from the 
Crown. About this time large improvements were projected, and 
Nash, working out an idea originated some years previously by 
John White, architect of the Portland Estate, designed the park 
as we now see it. Probably most people will agree that the 470 
acres form the most rural bit of landscape in London. The 
ground is undulating, the trees very fine, and the water, with its 
well-wooded islands and banks, charming. Hitherto its country- 
like character has not been destroyed by political meetings, and 
it seems consecrated to mild sport and enjoyment—to skating in 
winter, to cricket matches in summer, to the day-dreams of 
nursery-maids, and—under well-recognised restrictions—the ten- 
ancy of wild beasts. The houses that surround the park are not, 
perhaps, in accord with the last ideas of domestic architecture, 
but they are among the most comfortable in London, 
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Nash designed all the terraces with ducal names, except York 
and Cornwall Terraces, which were designed by William Burton, 
father of Decimus. The plantations were laid out in 1833. The 
lake probably owes its supply to the Tyburn, which, rising in the 
high ground between Highgate and Hampstead, flowed through 
the park. Some of the most delightful houses in London stand 
in grounds of their own in this park. St. Dunstan’s Villa, near 
the north-west corner, was built by Decimus Burton for the well- 
known Marquis of Hertford. Cunningham’s story of this house 
may be repeated. ‘In the gardens of this villa are placed the 
identical clock and automaton strikers which once adorned St. 
Dunstan’s Church in Fleet Street. When the marquis was a child, 
and a good child, his nurse, to reward him, would take him to see 
“the giants” at St. Dunstan’s, and he used to say that when he 
grew to be a man he would buy those giants. It happened, when 
old St. Dunstan’s was pulled down, that the giants were put up 
to auction, and the marquis became their purchaser. They still 
do duty in striking the hours and quarters.’ The Botanical 
Gardens are about eighteen acres in extent, and are most tastefully 
laid out. The best time to see and appreciate them is on a quiet 
summer afternoon, and the worst at one of the evening fétes. 
The Zoological Gardens may be alluded to as a good instance of 
how we blunder in this country. The soil of the whole of this 
part of London is deep clay, and the effect of this on a large 
number of the unhappy animals we are endeavouring to ‘accli- 
matise’ may be imagined. One other feature of the park may 
be mentioned—the canal. It was part of the original design of 
Nash, and was at first far more used for traffic than it is now. 
The whole of the north side of the park is very quiet. One may 
lean on the bridge, near which the great explosion took place 
thirteen years ago, and be in imagination transported a hundred 
miles away. The banks hang thick with foliage, and, towards the 
middle of May, the pink and white thorn trees are in all their 
beauty, and the air is heavy with fragrance. There is one plot of 
ground of a few acres in extent on which these trees are singularly 
fine. Some of them are of very great age, gnarled and knotted, 
and twisted into all sorts of fantastic shapes. There are times in 
a long summer day when this region of the park seems an almost 
undiscovered country, so quiet is it and so deserted. 





HER DREAM. 


Fo.p your arms around me, Sweet, 
As mine against your heart doth beat. 


Kiss me, Love, till it fade, the fright 

Of the dreadful dream I dreamt last night. 
Oh, thank God, it is you, it is you, 

My own love, fair and strong and true. 


We two are the same that, yesterday, 
Played in the light and tost the hay. 


My hair you stroke, O dearest one, 
Is alive with youth and bright with the sun. 


Tell me again, Love, how I seem 
‘ The prettiest queen of curds and cream.’ 


Fold me close and kiss me again ; 
Kiss off the shadow of last night’s pain. 


I dreamt last night, as I lay in bed, 
That I was old and that you were dead. 


I knew you had died long time ago, 
And I well recalled the moan and woe. 


You had died in your beautiful youth, my Sweet ; 
You had gone to rest with untired feet ; 


And I had prayed to come to you, 
To lay me down and slumber too. 


But it might not be, and the days went on, 
And I was all alone, alone. 


The women came so neighbourly, 
And kissed my face and wept with me; 


And the men stood still to see me pass, 
And smiled grave smiles, and said, ¢‘ Poor lass !’ 





HER DREAM. 
Sometimes I seemed to hear your feet, 
And my grief-numbed heart would wildly beat ; 


And I stopt and named my darling’s name— 
But never a word of answer came. 


The men and women ceased at last 
To pity pain that was of the past ; 


For pain is common, and grief, and loss ; 
And many come home by Weeping Cross. 


Why do I tell you this, my dear? 
Sorrow is gone now you are here. 


You and I we sit in the light, 
And fled is the horror of yesternight. 


The time went on, and I saw one day 
My body was bent and my hair was grey. 


But the boys and girls a-whispering 
Sweet tales in the sweet light of the spring, 


Never paused in the tales they told 
To say, ‘ He is dead and she is old.’ 


There’s a place in the churchyard where, I thought, 
Long since my lover had been brought: 


It had sunk with years from a high green mound 
To a level no stranger would have found; 


But I, I always knew the spot ; 
How could I miss it, know it not? 


Darling, darling, draw me near, 
For I cannot shake off the dread and fear. 


Fold me so close I scarce can breathe ; 
And kiss me, for, lo, above, beneath, 


The blue sky fades, and the green grass dries, 
And the sunshine goes from my lips and eyes. 


O God—that dream—it has not fled— 
One of us old, and one of us dead. 
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CHAPTER I. 


I am a plain-clothes officer, James Dryland by name, age thirty- 
five, married. If it had not been for the deepness of Sigismund 
Hannay I should have been still a bachelor. Of course Sigismund 
Hannay was only indirectly concerned in my marriage, but 
undoubtedly if it had not been for him I should have been still a 
bachelor. 

It came about, you see, this way :—I had been thirteen years 
in the police, I had served as a constable, I had served as a 
sergeant, there was nothing against me. I was a plain-clothes 
officer at last, and on my promotion I had hoped to marry. 
Annie—that’s my wife—was a nice girl, an only child, and a bit 
above me, I own it; but I had walked out with Annie since she 
was seventeen, that’s five years ago, so you see she is quite a 
young thing, now only three-and-twenty. Annie’s old father 
was very proud of her, proud of her good looks, proud of her 
education, which, as I said, is above mine, and proud of her 
having been left a thousand pounds, which he had the use of for 
his life, but which on his death came to Annie. 

Annie, then, was an heiress inasmall way. Annie’s father, old 
Day, lived in a little house in Hoxton. Five years ago I walked 
past it when I was looking for fresh lodgings. It seemed very 
neat and clean, and in the window was a card, Lodgings for a 
respectable single man. Iam a single man, said I, the place will 
suit me—just suit me. I knocked, the door was opened. Annie 
appeared ; I asked to see the lodgings. Instead of showing them 
to me she said ‘ You can see father.’ I saw father. Old Day was 
sitting by the fire, his legs wrapped up in a rug. 

‘Good day,’ says he. 

‘Morning,’ says I, and I began asking about his lodgings. 
But he never answered me one word. 

‘ Are you respectable ?’ 

‘ Of course I am,’ says I. 

‘What are you?’ 

‘ An officer,’ says I. 
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‘ Sheriff’s officer?’ with a grin. ‘Won't do,’ says he. 

* No, police,’ said I, indignant-like. 

‘That’s better. But,’ said he, with a sort of reckon-you-up 
look, * how about respectability though ?’ 

‘You can ask my inspector,’ said I; ‘he’s in of a morning till 
noon.’ 

‘Won't do—it isn’t good enough.’ 

‘Good morning,’ says I, getting up, and feeling very riled 
with the old fellow. 

‘ Sit still—I mean it isn’t good enough for me; I can’t go to 
him. I’m only half a man; my lower half wrong. Can you do 
for yourself, policeman ?’ said the old man. 

‘No objection to,’ said I; and after some ten minutes’ talking 
it was arranged that I was to see the rooms, and if I liked them I 
could have them very cheap; all he wanted was protection for 
himself and his daughter. ‘I can’t stand women,’ said he, ‘and 
you can take the girl out a bit now and then.’ 

I opened my eyes, but the old man meant no harm; I was a 
policeman, that was enough for him, and he didn’t consider that 
policemen have hearts. We settled it. I saw the rooms, my 
inspector was to call round and speak for me. He did call, and he 
satisfied old Day. I went to live at Hoxton. I did ashe suggested. 
I took the girl out now and then. I was a steady man, she was a 
steady girl; no harm came of it—why should there? But we 
fell in love. I spoke to the old man. 

‘Jim,’ said he, ‘ it can’t be done. You’re but a common police- 
man, my girl will have some money, and it can’t be, Jim.’ 

This was the first ’'d heard of money. I pleaded; all no use. 
Annie pleaded ; no use. Next day the old man called me into his 
parlour ; there he sat all day, like an old toad ina tree; he never 
moved—he couldn’t, poor old chap! 

‘Sit down,’ says he. ‘Jim, I’ve thought it over,’ and then he 
told me of the thousand pounds. ‘ Now,’ says he, ‘I’m a cripple, 
Jim, and I can’t part with my girl, and she won’t get the money 
till ’m dead. There is one way; stay on where you are, Jim, go 
on as you are, and when you've earned five hundred pounds, why 
take my girl; stay on here with me, and when I’m gone she 
shall have the money—a thousand pounds. It’s a fair offer, Jim, 
what do you say ?’ 

What could I say? I was worth something under fifty 
pounds at that time, how could I earn five hundred pounds? 
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‘ It’s to take or to leave,’ said old Day. 

‘I agree,’ said I, Not that I had any idea I should ever get 
five hundred pounds together, but I didn’t like to leave Annie. 

‘You won’t mention it to Annie, Jim ?’ 

‘Not I,’ said I. 

He slapped his hand into mine, and he lit his pipe; he never 
said another word on the subject again. Things went on as they 
had done. I used to see Annie about, and take my walks with 
her, and I used to read the paper of an evening to the old man, 
just as usual. He always used to make me begin with the agony 
column. 

One night I sat prepared to commence reading to him. 

‘Anything in my way?’ said he. He meant the agonies. 

‘ Nothing,’ said I. 

‘Anything in your way, Jim?’ He meant the rewards for 
lost property, criminals, and such like. 

‘Only Sigismund Hannay,’ said I. 

‘Who’s he?’ said old Day. 

Now I hadn’t read the continual advertisements about Sigis- 
mund Hannay to him, for when a big reward was offered he 
would put down his pipe with an irritating way he had, and 
grinning at me say— 

‘That’s a nice little sum, Jim Dryland, why don’t you 
earn it?’ 

I began, ‘ Five hundred pounds reward.’ 

‘That’s the exact sum, Jim Dryland,’ says he ; ‘ why don’t you 
earn it ?’ 

I didn’t answer him, I was too much disgusted. I read the 
advertisement. No need to read it, I knew it by heart. I know 
it by heart now. This is what it was:— 


‘Five HunprReED Pounps REWarpD. 


‘Wanted, Sigismund Hannay, who has absconded, taking 
with him the following securities’ (here followed a long list of 
bonds that the criminal had taken with him). ‘A percentage 
will be paid in addition upon all the securities recovered.’ 

‘Sigismund Hannay, a native of Saxony, is five feet ten 
inches high, stoops a little, speaks English fluently, with a slight 
German accent; when much excited his right eyelid droops 
slightly. Had on when last seen shepherd’s plaid trousers, a cut 
away coat and vest of black diagonal cloth, plain gold shirt-studs, 
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a tall hat with a black mourning band, Edwards maker; brown 
merino socks, and light Oxonian shoes. He has curly chestnut 
hair, blue eyes, slight moustache, and beard same colour; is of 
pleasing personal appearance and manners. All communications 
to Inspector Roberts, Scotland Yard.’ 


‘Read it again, Jim.’ 

I read it again; old Day never said one word. I read the 
paper through to him. When I’d finished, and risen to bid him 
good-night, he said— 

‘ Read it again, Jim.’ 

‘Read what?’ said I. 

‘ About him,’ said the old man. 

I knew very well what he meant. ‘If I were a young man, 
Jim Dryland; if I had my sweetheart’s happiness and my own 
happiness depending on it, I’d find Sigismund Hannay, leastways 
I'd try to” That’s what he meant. 

He wished me good-night, just as he always did. Annie shook 
hands; I just squeezed hers. 

And I went to bed, to dream, as I had dreamt for some time, 
of Sigismund Hannay, the native of Saxony, five feet ten inches 
high, &c. I had been to Scotland Yard, and I had seen Inspector 
Roberts. He told me it was a city case, not in my way at all. I 
was mostly concerned in other things, and the inspector showed 
me Hannay’s portrait. 

There he sat, the man who was worth five hundred pounds to 
me, and more, perhaps. Of course it wasn’t likely that I should 
be put on to the trapping of Sigismund Hannay—not likely. I 
had my own regular work. Still I heard all there was to hear 
about him. That was not much. There was not the slightest 
clue to Hannay or the securities. 

Old Day had been in his time an attendant at a private mad- 
house—what you call a keeper, you know—and many a curious 
yarn he could tell of those madhouses, and the goings on in the 
~old days; but now he said it was all changed, all fair and square, 
and straightforward. 

Some twenty years before, Day had been sent to a special job ; 
he was attendant to the insane son of a man of rank; he stayed 
there, married a servant in the family, and when the patient 
died, out of gratitude for the care he took of his son, the 
gentleman settled 1,000/. on old Day. Old Day lived on that 
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fifty pounds a year, and his savings. Mrs. Day died, and the old 
fellow, being alone with his girl, took me to live with them as 
watch-dog, as I have related. Now old Day had one great friend, 
old Stewart. Old Stewart was an attendant at a large private 
asylum in the environs of London. Whenever old Stewart had 
an hour or two to spare, he would come and sit and smoke with 
his old comrade Day—he was very fond of old Day, he was, very 
fond ; but he was also fond of Annie, and he was fifty if he was a 
day. I didn’t like old Stewart, but I took care not to show it, 
and I took care not to seem jealous of him, but I was, for all that. 

In those days I used to study French. I thought it might 
get me on in the force, and I worked hard at it. I sat poring 
over my grammar in old Day’s room, when who should come in 
but Stewart. I wished him good evening, but I returned to my 
work, and, elbows on the table, I ground away at my verbs. 

I thought of Stewart and Annie. Stewart’s presence seemed 
to annoy me. I could not concentrate my attention ; involuntarily 
I began to listen to their talk, as usual about the ‘ establishment,’ 
as they called it. 

‘ New boarder yesterday,’ said Stewart—they never called them 
madmen, but ‘ boarders.’ 

‘ Bad case ?’ said old Day. 

‘Um,’ said Stewart; ‘curious case; he beats me, the fellow 
does. I’ve been on asylum work, man and boy, this thirty-three 
year, and he’s the first boarder I ever see as liked it—and he 
does, he likes it.’ 

‘ Likes it,’ said old Day as if he was being chaffed ; ‘ you don’t 
say that ?’ 

‘I do, though,’ said Stewart ; ‘ that’s just it, he likes it! There 
weren’t no fuss at all when “ the Winker” comes in.’ (I noticed they 
mostly had nicknames for their patients which they used among 
themselves.) ‘“I think I'll go to bed at once,” says he, quite 
quiet like. ‘I think I’ll go to bed at once. Are you a keeper?” 
says he. “Show me my room.” “I’m an attendant, sir,” says I. 
<‘ All the same,” says he, and he tips me a little wink. I marches 
him off into one of our doubles,' as per usual. “I'll valet you, 
sir,” says I. ‘ You can go,” says he, cool as a cucumber, tipping 
me another wink ; however, there I stood, a-waiting on him, and 
feeling of each of his pockets for knives and such like. I leaves 
him his watch, and I leaves him his-money till I gets my orders, 

? Stewart means a double-bedded room. 
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and as he jumps into bed, without a-saying of his prayers, says I 
to myself, “‘ You won’t be here long, young fellow.” 

‘«‘ What are you taking my clothes for ?” 

‘«“ Taking to brush,” says I. 

‘« Just so,” says he with another wink—that cool he took me 
aback. ‘* Good-night,” says he. 

‘“ Good-night, sir,” says I. 

‘And five minutes after, when I come back, he was as sound 
as a house.’ 

‘Rum case,’ said Day. 

‘TI believe you,’ said old Stewart. ‘I goes in to the doctor for 
my instructions. “Safe in bed, sir,” says I. 

‘“ Very good,” says he. 

‘¢T suppose I’d better sleep in his room, sir?” 

‘“QOh, no! quite needless!” said he, taking me all of a heap; 
«he’s a chronic case.” 

‘“ About his things, sir,” said I. 

‘“Oh, he can retain them,” said he, in his stand-off way. 
You might have knocked me down with a feather, Day.’ 

I heard no more; I didn’t listen; their talk didn’t interest 
me. Stewart left after supper. 

Many of these chats took place between Day and Stewart of 
an evening. Gradually I dropped into their conversation un- 
awares ; there was no secrecy; the two men seemed at logger- 
heads about one of the patients. Stewart stoutly maintained 
that one of the ‘boarders’ at Selby House was sane. Old Day 
laughed at him. 

‘One would think we were in the old times, Stewart. And 
the man attempts no escape, and seems comfortable, and is sane 
—pooh !’ 

‘The Winker’s as sane as I am, Jack,’ sulkily asserted Stewart, 
“and, what’s more, the doctor and the “prop” had words about 
him the other day.’ 

By the ‘ prop’ he meant the proprietor, who was not a doctor 
at all, as he had told us. The two old fellows wrangled over the 
pros and cons of the matter till supper-time. 

‘ By the way, I found a locket, Annie, to-day,’ said Stewart to 
my Annie. I didn’t like his calling her Annie, but he was an 
old man, and presumed on it. 

‘Would you like to see it?’ She nodded, and he drew from 
his pocket a battered silver locket. In it were two coloured 

25—2 
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portraits, an old lady with little old-fashioned curls at her temples 
on one side, the portrait of a handsome boy with curling hair on 
the other. I looked at him with interest ; I seemed to have seen 
his face before, but couldn’t recall it. 

‘It won’t be long before it’s claimed,’ said Stewart, ‘and the 
find will not be worth much to me. I expect it belongs to one 
of our boarders. What’s it worth, sergeant ?’ said he, passing it 
to me. 

‘A matter of five shillings, I should say,’ weighing it in my 
palm. And I noticed that on each side was a worn monogram— 
M. S. V. on one side, H. S. on the other. Stewart put the old 
locket in his pocket, and, supper over, took his leave. 

I soon went to my bed, but not to sleep. The five hundred 
pounds reward didn’t give me much chance of that. Wanted, 
Sigismund Hannay. His defrauded employers couldn’t want their 
bonds more than I wanted Sigismund Hannay and the five 
hundred pounds which depended on his capture. I slept at last, to 
dream that I had captured him on an iceberg in the Polar seas, 
and I woke shivering, to find that my struggles with the visionary 
culprit had ended in my kicking off my bed-clothes, which 
accounted for the Arctic regions. 

I used to go down to the head office to see what was doing 
occasionally, and among the many photos of the wanted ones I 
again saw the comely features of Sigismund Hannay. I gazed om 
his face with rapt attention; in my mind’s eye I filled in the 
details which the photo failed to give—the chestnut hair, the 
blue eyes. ‘I shall know you when I see you, my friend,’ said I 
to myself. Stay, there was a something almost familiar about 
the photograph—a something that seemed familiar ; but I said to: 
myself that I had so often looked with longing eyes at this photo- 
graph that it doubtless seemed an old acquaintance. No, Sigismund 
Hannay had surely ere this cleared out of England; doubtless the: 
United States—the longed-for bourne of the hunted English 
criminal—had been reached, and Sigismund Hannay and his 
bonds were beyond even the long arm of the London police. 

Next evening Stewart came in again. We played a rubber, 
Annie and I against the two old men, then we sat down to supper. 
After supper Stewart told us that he had found the owner of the 
locket. ‘ And he’s a mean hound, is “ the Winker”; he says he'll 
give half-a-crown for it, and it’s worth a crown to melt, isn’t it, 
sergeant ?’ said he, tossing it across the table to me. 
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‘T’ll get you more than a crown for it,’ said I. ‘It’s worth 
three half-crowns as old silver; why it’s thick and heavy—very 
heavy.’ 

‘Keep it, and see what you can get me for it, sergeant,’ said 
Stewart. ‘ He’s a mean hound; I wouldn’t care if it was one of 
the other boarders, poor chaps ; they haven’t any cash save an odd 
shilling or so, while “the Winker,” he’s piles, piles ; notes, too, as 
I’m a living man! What did I tell you? there’s a screw loose 
somewhere, Day; there’s some game on. When did you ever see 
a boarder, Jack Day, with his pocket-book full of notes ?—notes, 
Jack. When did you ever see a boarder as slep’ his first night 
alone? Alone, Jack Day!’ cried the excited man. 

‘Why do you call him “the Winker,” Stewart ?’ I asked. 

‘It’s a rule we have; none of the boarders’ names are ever 
mentioned off the premises; it’s a fine—five bob.’ 

‘ But what is his name?’ said I. 

‘ Hoffmann,’ said Stewart. 

‘ Stewart !’ cried old Day. 

‘Well,’ apologised Stewart, ‘the sergeant is one of us, or 
nearly so; but as for “the Winker ” , 

‘You haven’t told me why you call him “the Winker,”’ per- 
sisted I. 

‘Because he was always a-winking the day he came in; he 
seldom does it now, only when he’s riled ; he did wink, though, 
over the old locket; he made an awful fuss over it, and the 
“prop” says it must be found. Found be hanged, say I; that 
Winker is a mean hound.’ 

3y this time Stewart had had quite enough ; he bade us good- 
night and went away. 

I forgot the locket next day. When at the Scotland Yard 
office I felt it in my pocket, and I remembered that I had promised 
to ascertain its value. I opened it out of curiosity ; there was the 
old lady—a fine old lady; there was the youth—a handsome 
youth. I was going to close the locket. Stay, there is some- 
thing familiar about that handsome face, that curly chestnut hair, 
those blue eyes—can it be ? My hand closes on the locket 
with a convulsive clutch, I feel faint like and sit down. Then I 
walk up to the portraits of the ‘Wanted.’ There they are—the 
hang-dog, villanous men, the low-browed, scowling women, thief 
and ruffian written on all their faces. From all stands out in 
smiling comeliness Sigismund Hannay, the bright young German. 
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It is very like him! it is—it must be he! Taken perhaps some 
years ago, the boy of the locket would become the celebrity of 
the criminal portrait gallery. 

I returned home and carefully examined the locket ; I took 
out the likenesses ; both were cut from ordinary cartes de visite 
and coloured; on the back of the youth’s is the photographer's 
address—Sachsen (Saxony). It is almost enough. I carefully 
replace them and close the locket with a snap. H. S. on the 
name-plate, why not 8. H.? They are merely intertwined letters. 
It is enough! I have found him! 


CHAPTER II. 


I saw I had found him. I thought I had, but between seeing the 
clue, or rather thinking you see it, and catching your man, there 
is a great distance. Here is the position, if my theory is correct. 
Sigismund Hannay, under the alias of Mr. Hoffmann, is incarce- 
rated under false pretences, to which he is probably a consenting 
party, in Selby House. 

Who are his accomplices? All the sane inhabitants of Selby 
House? That is unlikely, with a reward of five hundred pounds 
on his head. It is some years ago that the occurrences I am nar- 
rating happened. Now, Sigismund Hannay would have smiled 
on the British public from a board outside every police station. 
Then the only portrait of Sigismund Hannay was that in the office 
in Scotland Yard—and perhaps the one in the locket in my hand. 
Consequently, the keepers in Selby House need not be the ac- 
complices of Sigismund Hannay. There remain the resident 
proprietor and the doctor. I remembered Stewart’s saying ‘the 
doctor and the “prop” had words about him the other day.’ 
Then his banknotes. Who ever heard of a lunatic with banknotes, 
except, perhaps, those of the Bank of Elegance? But then, if he 
had these notes and the piles of money Stewart talked of, why 
didn’t he offer more for the old locket he wanted back, and that 
the proprietor had said must be found ? 

He was afraid to offer much, and so attract attention to him- 
self. 

If he were insane, why, when Stewart put him in a double- 
bedded room, as was the custom at Selby House, did he sleep 
alone? If he were a sane man, and it seemed Stewart had no 
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doubt of it, why didn’t he try to escape? Because he didn’t want 
to. The only person, then, really in the secret, might be the 
proprietor, the doctor being merely mystified, and possibly in 
doubt ; for Sigismund Hannay, if it were he, could only have 
been placed in the asylum on the certificate of two medical men 
and a friend or relative. Were the two medical men and the 
friend or relative accomplices? Not necessarily; Sigismund 
Hannay might have deceived them; he might have shammed 
mad. Or—though this was an unlikely theory—Sigismund 
Hannay, incarcerated as Hoffmann, might be really mad. Or, 
Hoffmann might not be Hannay at all. Alas! a very possible 
solution. 

But then, the nickname, ‘the Winker.’ Why did Hannay or 
Hoffmann wink continually the first day, or rather evening, of his 
arrival at Selby House? If insane and Hoffmann, because he 
was under great excitement at his incarceration. If sane and 
Hannay, because he was excited at the thought of pursuit, or 
feared the other inmates—a very natural fear. Why did the 
winking pass off? In either case, because the excitement had 
ceased. Why did it suddenly return on the loss of the locket? 
Because again there was cause for excitement. Did ‘the Winker,’ 
Hannay or Hoffmann, as the case might be, wink with his right 
eye, his left eye, or both? Only to be determined by seeing him 
wink. It would not do to arouse Stewart’s suspicions by more 
questions. If he droops his right eyelid, he is probably, or rather 
possibly, Hannay; if the left, or both, certainly not. How to 
ascertain ? 

Only by seeing him. 

How to see him? 

Only by entering Selby House. I cogitated. If I attempted 
an entrance by stratagem or ruse, and were detected as an impostor 
the first time, there could be no second attempt. Weighing all 
these things in my mind, hurriedly I am afraid, for the fear was 
ever before me that, even were my theory right that Hoffmann 
was Sigismund Hannay, hidden in Selby House by some artful 
conspiracy, yet I might not be first in the field. Stewart might 
see the advertisement, and might guess, as I had done, that 
Hannay was the supposed lunatic. Time then pressed. Stewart 
might at any time give information and forestall me; that he 
had suspicions of foul play of some sort I was certain. I must 
act at once. I went into Inspector Roberts’s office, I saw him, 
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alone. I asked for a week’s leave—I, who had never taken a day, 
save when on two occasions off duty on account of health. 

‘ Your application can go in,’ said he. 

I demurred. I wanted it then, that moment. 

‘Is it a family bereavement ?’ 

‘No, not a bereavement.’ 

‘Quite impossible, then ; against all rules.’ 

‘Inspector, I may lose my sweetheart if you don’t give it me,’ 
said I. 

‘Speak plainly, my man; if I can strain a point I will, but 
speak plainly.’ 

I did not hesitate. I told him of old Day’s bargain with me, 
and—here my voice sank to a whisper—‘I think I have a clue 
to him,’ I said, and I pointed to the bill offering the 5001. for 
Hannay, which was fastened with others by tin tacks to the wall 
behind the inspector. 

‘Sergeant Dryland,’ said the inspector, ‘ this is no matter for 
trifling. Are you quite serious ?’ 

I assured him of my seriousness. 

‘You are a young and comparatively inexperienced officer,’ 
said the inspector; ‘I will associate someone with you > He 
stretched his hand towards his bell. 

‘Inspector Roberts!’ I said, with a gasp, ‘I should lose the 
reward—and I honestly believe I can put my hand on Sigismund 
Hannay in forty-eight hours.’ 

The inspector paused. ‘It’s a great responsibility, Sergeant 
Dryland,’ said he, ‘a great responsibility. I’m an inspector of 
police, but I feel for you—don’t disappoint me,’ he said. As he 
spoke he raised the lid of his desk, and without a word he placed 
in my hands a pair of light steel handcuffs. 

‘On my own responsibility,’ he said, ‘I give you sixty hours’ 
leave, Sergeant Dryland. Don’t, don’t disappoint me.’ I thanked 
him, and putting the handcuffs in my pocket, left his office. 

As I walked down the stairs I felt that the inspector had 
trusted me, and that I must not abuse his confidence. Unless I 
succeeded in clapping those neat handcuffs of his on Sigismund 
Hannay, I never could hold up my head again. The die was cast, 
and I had staked my all upon the throw. 

I reconnoitred Selby House; it was in Chelsea—a high wall 
—nothing remarkable—a big, old-fashioned house; on the door 
was a very small plate, Mr. Blank, the proprietor’s name. Another 
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smaller door at the side of the house with a bell-handle and the 
old-fashioned bell in an iron cage, as was once common in big 
suburban houses ; on this door was written in staring white letters, 
‘Servants’ entrance.’ In the door was a small grating with an 
inner shutter. I rang the bell; the shutter opened ; I saw the 
face of an old man. ‘Can I see Mr. Stewart, an attendant 
here ?’ 

‘ What’s your business ? ’ 

‘Merely a friendly call ; name of Dryland, please.’ 

‘T'll see.’ 

The shutter closed with a snap. I waited patiently five 
minutes, ten minutes; as I raised my hand, my patience being 
exhausted, to ring the bell a second time, the door noiselessly and 
suddenly opened, and Stewart, bareheaded, stood before me. 

‘ Nothing wrong, I hope,’ said he, holding the handle of the 
door in his hand ; ‘ nothing wrong, I hope ?’ 

‘No, nothing with them at Hoxton—nothing. Can you give 
me a few minutes ?’” 

‘Step inside,’ said he. ‘I can’t leave the house ; I’m on duty.’ 

Nothing could have happened more opportunely if I had 
planned it ; Stewart had evidently no suspicion of me. 

‘Take a seat,’ said he, pointing to a bench just inside the 
door. We were in a small flagged courtyard, half of which was 
covered with a roof of corrugated iron; three sides a dead wall 
evidently the back of Selby House; two windows only on the 
ground floor. These were heavily barred as is usual with the base- 
ment windows of large houses ; they were evidently the kitchens. 
The smell of cooking came from the half-opened windows; the 
bustle of active work, and the clatter of crockery could be heard. 

‘ Busy place,’ said I. 

‘ Boarders’ dinner,’ said he. 

‘ You feed them well,’ said I, as a most appetising display was 
carefully arranged on a small tray by a kitchen-maid. Plated 
entrée dish, two vegetables, roll and butter, and a pint bottle of 
claret. 

‘Winker’s lunch,’ he said. ‘I must take it up. Wait for me.’ 

I nodded, and composed myself comfortably on the bench. Just 
as Stewart was about to enter the kitchen door, a surly-looking 
young man, with the appearance of a gentleman’s servant, and 
carrying a carpet-bag, entered the courtyard, followed by an old 
man in a striped jacket—the old man who had asked my business 
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at the grating in the door; he was about to open the outer door ; 
he held a bunch of keys—doubtless the hall-porter. 

‘Going, Randall?’ said Stewart, turning to the surly-looking 
young man. 

‘Yes, Mr. Stewart, I’m off, and glad of it.’ 

‘Better luck next time, Randall,’ said Stewart, hurrying in; 
‘ good-bye.’ 

They nodded, and the surly-looking young man and his carpet- 
bag disappeared into the street. 

The porter looked at his watch and gave a yawn, then he 
sniffed the balmy odours of the kitchen, sat down by me and gave 
asigh. ‘Friend of Stewart’s ?’ said he. 

I nodded. 

‘In our line?’ he added, looking me over. 

‘No such luck,’ I replied ; ‘they didn’t feed us in my late 
business.’ 

‘ What was that?’ said he, carelessly. 

‘Police,’ said I. 

‘ Left it long ?’ said he. 

‘This very morning ; an hour ago.’ 

‘Um,’ grunted the porter, stretching his legs; ‘ he was in it— 
Randall was, before he came to us.’ 

‘What! the young chap just gone out?’ 

‘Yes, bad-tempered chap; couldn’t keep his temper with the 
boarders—sack,’ he said, laconically. 

‘ What’s the screw ?’ said I. 

‘Varies,’ said he. ‘A pound to beginners, and found three 
square meals a day; but we only reeruit steady men.’ 

‘I suppose so,’ said I. 

Here we subsided into meditation. How was I to see the 
man Hoffmann? I was as far from my goal as ever. Hoffmann, 
alias ‘the Winker,’ might be really a lunatic; or he might not be 
Hannay. Asight of him would be enough for me; but how to get 
a sight of him? Why had I told the porter that I had left the 
police that morning? Because I hoped to replace Randall, if only 
for a few hours, and so to see, if but for an instant, the man called 
Hoffmann. Doubtless if I suggested my being engaged at Selby 
House they would be suspicious; the suggestion must come from 
them. From the porter—why not? or from Stewart? This 
had been my course of reasoning; there was no other way of 
getting 2 sight of Hoffmann. If he were Hannay he would not 
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stir out of Selby House; if he were a lunatic he could not stir 
out ; in any case, to see him one must get inside—this seemed 
the only way of getting inside. 

But I was not aware of one thing; the rules imposed upon the 
keepers of licensed houses, as the proprietors of lunatic asylums 
are termed, are very strict. No keeper or attendant can be em- 
ployed without a licence from the Commissioners in Lunacy. I 
was unprovided with such a licence ; to obtain it I must really 
leave the police force, get a reference from my superiors, lose my 
chances of promotion and pension, and, perhaps—nay, probably, 
after all these arrangements, find out that Hoffmann was not 
Hannay at all. 

Stewart returned ; he drew a pipe from his pocket. ‘I’ve got 
just a quarter of an hour off, Dryland,’ he said, as he carefully 
filled and lighted it. ‘You look dull, my man. What is it?’ 

I told him the tale I had told the porter. I clothed my naked 
lie in the details of probability; to my great relief he believed 
me; he did more, he sympathised with me. 

‘So you left rather than be put upon,’ said he. ‘I’d have 
done the same.’ 

‘ You wouldn’t have liked to have seen a younger man put 
over your head, would you ?’ said I, with, as I trusted, the air of 
a deeply-injured man. 

‘No! I shouldn’t, you showed a proper spirit;’ here he 
began to smoke reflectively. The porter, who, though hungry, 
was a sympathiser too, here broke in, ‘What are you going 
to do?’ 

‘T haven’t an idea,’ I said. 

‘How about references ?’ said Stewart. 

‘Oh, they are right. I resigned ; I wasn’t dismissed.’ 

‘Would you like our line ?’ said Stewart. 

‘TI shouldn’t mind,’ said I. 

‘Stay where you are,’ said he, rising hurriedly ; ‘I think I have 
a billet you might drop into at once.’ 

‘Here?’ said I. 

‘Yes, here.’ 

He left us; after a few moments a bell rang, the porter, with a 
nod and a smile to me, went indoors—evidently the servants’ dinner 
bell. Things were looking up; I should be engaged, I should 
be surely engaged, Stewart would speak for me, and I should see 
—see whom ?—well, perhaps, Sigismund Hannay? But arrest 
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him—if it were he—that was another matter ; let me but see him, 
I asked for no more. 

Stewart returned. ‘Step this way,’ said he. I went through a 
‘series of well-appointed offices, then into what was the front hall ; 
there were no bolts or bars, everything very solid, very good; an 
old house, a fine old house, a big wide wooden staircase at the end 
‘ef the hall, at the foot of the staircase was a green baize door. 
Stewart tapped gently—‘ Come in ! —we entered. 

Stewart saluted. ‘This is James Dryland, sir.’ 

A dark little man, dressed in shining black, looked at me with 
-a furtive glance—it was the criminal look—there was no mistaking 
it; he dropped his eyelids with a sigh, and he never looked me 
‘straight in the face again. 

‘You wish to serve here?’ he said softly. 

‘TI should be glad to, sir.’ 

‘You are aware of the duties? You can keep your temper 
under provocation—even extreme provocation ?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘That will do. He will have to attend at the Commissioners’ 
Office. When he has got the necessary papers he can come, say 
in three days. Explain it to him, Stewart. That will do.’ 

‘Ts that all, sir?’ 

‘That is all.’ The furtive eye dropped on the big account- 
book open before him, the white hand followed the columns of 
figures, he had ceased to be aware of our existence. We left the 
room. Stewart congratulated me, and while he explained to me 
the steps I must take, the hope of getting a look at the man, 
Hoffmann, died within me. How could I resign on the chance of 
his being Hannay ? 

‘Look round in the evening, at nine, and we can take a glass,’ 
said Stewart, ‘and I'll tell you all about it, and put you up to the 
ropes.’ 

I thanked Stewart effusively, and promising to call for him at 
nine, took my leave. I dined at acoffee-house, I sat and thought 
it over. Yes, I was as far off as ever; if I was ever to see the 
man, I must see him, must arrest him in fifty hours; ten hours 
were gone. This thought came vividly to my mind as I put my 
hand in my pocket for my handkerchief and touched the inspector’s 
superior pair of special handcuffs. How many guilty wrists had 
they not clasped? Were they ever destined to be clasped over 
those of Sigismund Hannay? My spirits sank; I felt that on 
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handing back those natty handcuffs, unused, to my inspector, 
the next step would be to go into the sergeants’ room and write 
my resignation. I took an aimless walk. Five minutes to 
nine. I walked again round Selby House—a large place, windows 
mostly lighted up, patients retiring for the night, as I knew. 
Nine. I let a minute or two elapse, then I rang the bell, and was 
admitted by the porter; he stretched out his hand in a friendly 
way. 

‘I hear you are to be one of us,’ said he. 

‘I fancy so,’ I replied. 

Stewart, ready for walking, entered the courtyard: several men 
of respectable appearance accompanied him. 

‘ We're all free till eleven, Dryland,’ said Stewart, introducing 
them to me by a wave of the hand. ‘ New attendant,’ said he ;. 
‘late of the police.’ 

I drew myself up. They all shook hands with me, and all 
seemed friendly. No chance to see him to-night, evidently. The 
porter advanced to let us out—when suddenly a shout broke from 
the interior of the building—‘ FIRE!’ 

We looked at each other. The kitchen-door was flung open, 
one of the kitchen-maids, pale as ashes, rushed out, into our midst, 
as we stood in the little courtyard. ‘Fire!’ she shrieked. ‘ Fire! 
in the ground floor corridor!’ 

There was no hesitation; each man pushed rapidly through the 
kitchen-door, Stewart among the rest. ‘Come on,’ he said, ‘ you 
can be of use here.’ 

The place was old and full of wood; there were no hydrants, 
there was no water. I smelt the smoke already, as I followed 
close at Stewart’s heels. We ran all together in a body to a 
door; Stewart opened it—a long passage half full of smoke, not 
a soul visible; shrieks and shouts were heard; ‘This way! this 
way!’ We passed through an open door into a bare gravelled yard ; 
there stood a young man, his face very pale, his hands terribly 
burnt, his hair, whiskers, and eyebrows singed. 

‘They are all safe—all safe I think, but we can’t count them, 
they will move about, it is impossible,’ said the young man. 
This was the doctor ; he was not excited, far from it, his wits were 
about him. Here my police education came to my aid; my 
practised eye ran quickly over the half-dressed patients. 

‘There are forty-eight, sir,’ I said. 

‘Who are you, man ?’ said the doctor, apparently alarmed. 
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‘New attendant engaged this morning, sir—joins in a day or 
‘two,’ chimed in Stewart ; ‘ ex-policeman.’ 

‘ Are you swre, man,’ said the doctor, ‘ only forty-eight ? ’ 

‘Only forty-eight, sir.’ 

‘Men,’ said he, to the attendants, ‘do you miss any one ?’ 

They all ran their eyes over the confused mob. 

‘Mr. Hoffmann is not here, sir,’ said Stewart. 

‘ Heavens! it’s true,’ cried the doctor. 

Stewart turned pale. ‘ He’s my case, sir,’ he groaned, ‘ and if 
he’s lost I’m a ruined man.’ 

‘Come on, Dryland,’ he said to me, and, following him, I re- 
entered the house. 

A huge alarm bell now began to ring, the flames which had 
got well hold of the building began to light up the sky. I saw 
that as we rushed into the house again. 

‘This way,’ muttered Stewart. We flew up the staircase ; at 
the top of it we met the proprietor. ‘Are they all out?’ he 
screamed. 

‘ All but Mr. Hoffmann, sir.’ 

‘Great heavens!’ he cried, but he made no attempt to move. 
The firing of his premises had evidently unnerved him ; he covered 
his face with his hands. On ran Stewart; he stopped at a closed 
door at the end of a long passage, 14 was painted in small white 
figures on it ; there was a circular piece of brass in the middle of 
the door, but the door was locked. Stewart felt in his pockets 
for the key. 

‘I must go back for it,’ he said. ‘Come.’ 

‘I will stay here,’ I said. 

Stewart did not reply; he ran hurriedly off by the way he 
came. 

I examined the door, hoping to force it. No, it was too strong. 
J raised the small round piece of brass ; a circular peephole, glazed, 
came to my view. I could see into the room; the chamber 
candle was lighted, a man with his back to me lay upon the bed, 
a novel was on the coverlet, he had fallen asleep reading; the 
candle placed on a chair illuminated his curly chestnut hair. 
But I could not see his face. His was the end room of the corri- 
dor. A window with alight sash was at this exu, on either side 
closed doors; at the other end the staircase. I hammered 
furiously on the door. ‘Fire!’ I cried, ‘Fire!’ I kicked, I 
battered at it, I rushed from the other side of the passage at it ; 
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it was too strong for me. I looked in once more; the man was 
awake, he turned to me, it was the face as I verily believed of 
Sigismund Hannay. ‘Fire! Fire!’ I shouted, my eye still at 
the peephole; the handsome face turned pale. The right eye 
began to blink. ‘ The Winker,’ alias Sigismund Hannay, was before 
me; there was no doubt. I rushed tothe head of the staircase ; it 
was in flames—in flames. Hverything had turned pink. This 
was why Stewart did not return ; there was no other exit. 

Stay, the window at the end of the passage! I rushed to it, 
I broke a pane; the sash was steel, solid steel ; the apparently 
light window was a grating of the strongest kind. 

‘ Have you nothing to try and break the door with, Mr. Hoff- 
mann ?’ cried I ; he was already dressed. 

‘Himmel!’ he cried, ‘I have nothing to try with.’ He spoke 
with a slight German accent. 

We should be burnt alive together, I and my prey, the prey 
I was cheated of, only to die slowly by fire. I heard a cheer; 
something struck the window. A moment after, a form was on 
the sill, then a second—two firemen—one plied an axe, the other 
a crowbar, they worked rapidly and scientifically. Crash! The 
steel window frame fell inwards, the two men sprang in. 

‘In here,’ I cried ; ‘ he’s in here.’ 

‘What, one of the madmen ?’ 

‘ Yes, the last one.’ 

‘Is he very bad ? Is there much danger in him ?’ repeated the 
man—the brave man, who was ready at a moment’s notice to 
tisk his life amid fire and flame and falling walls for a paltry 
stipend. 

‘Get the door open and I’ll secure him,’ said I. 

A few strokes on the door-jamb with his sharp axe, and the 
long crowbar of the second man is inserted; the door yields, it 
opens. Hoffmann rushed into my arms, the men stood back, in 
an instant I had the handcuffs on him. 

‘What does this violence mean ?’ he hissed, winking furiously 
with his right eye in nervous trepidation. 

‘They are afraid of you, that’s all, sir. I told them there was 
no need.’ 

‘Be.smart. J+ smart!’ cried -the fircman nearest me. I 
helped Hoffmann to the window. The crowd below, on seeing us, 
cheered loudly. ‘Go first,’ said the fireman. I knew the escapes, 
I stepped lightly into the canvas slide; in an instant I was in the 
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street, a hundred eager hands were stretched to grasp mine. In 
another instant Hoffmann, handcuffed, slid down the canvas 
trough, and was beside me. The crowd stood back. 

‘One of the lunatics, see his handcuffs—he’s dangerous—stand 
back!’ I hustled the bewildered Hoffmann through the crowd. 
A hansom stood at a near corner. We got in; Hoffmann, more 
dead than alive, sank into the corner of the cab. I whispered to 
the cabman where to drive, and took my place by the shuddering 
Hoffmann. 

‘Where are we going?’ said he. 

‘To another asylum,’ said I. 

‘Take these things off,’ said he. 

‘TI can’t just yet,’ said I. 

‘Can’t! What do you mean?’ 

I placed one hand on his shoulder, the other on his fettered 
wrists, and I whispered in his ear, ‘Sigismund Hannay, I arrest 
you for felony—take it coolly, sir.’ 

‘Himmel!’ he muttered—not a word more. 

We got to Scotland Yard. I took him into the office of the 
inspector on duty ; it was Inspector Roberts. I charged him. He 
acknowledged it all. As he did so his right eye never left off its 
winking ; Sigismund Hannay and ‘the Winker’ were one. 

Stewart never forgave me. We never found out how Hannay 
had squared the proprietor of the asylum—it was all hushed up. 
The proprietor was burnt to death in the blazing staircase of 
Selby House. Poor fellow, he lost his head in his ruin, for the 
property was uninsured. 

Sigismund Hannay pleaded guilty; he got fourteen years— 
most of the bonds were got back. I had a good bit out of it, one 
way and the other. 

Yes, these are the identical handcuffs ; Inspector Roberts gave 
me them as a keepsake. 








